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OUR SCHOOLS have opened 
for the 1935 session. You are 
busy now working out problems of school organization, of pupil classifica- 
tion, of classroom procedure and otherwise engaged in routine matters 


incident to the opening of school. 


Yet, even in the face of this complex of new duties, you must, and, of 
course, you will, keep in mind the fact that you are personal stockholders 
in the Tennessee Education Association. As such you naturally want this 
organization to be successful. For it to be effective you—all of you—must 
cooperate with those charged with the administration of its affairs. 


In the course of the current year we expect to print and distribute approxi- 
mately 150,000 copies of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. This undertaking 
involves no little work and attention to detail. For this work to be done 


satisfactorily and promptly all of us must work together. 


Local associations can help to expedite this work by promptly joining the 
Tennessee Education Association and forwarding through their local secre- 
taries the names and mailing addresses of their several members to the 


state office. 


Your prompt enrollment in T. E. A. will free the secretary from office 
routine and permit him to spend more time in the field contacting lay and 
professional groups in the interest of public education. 


In Tennessee we have approximately 17,000 white public school teachers. 
Last year 81 per cent of them enrolled in T. E. A. This year all of them 


should enroll. 


Your professional interest, your willingness to work in and for an organiza- 
tion, your personal pride, all challenge you at this time. Let us adopt as 
our motto: ‘Every Tennessee Teacher a Member of T. E. A." 


By working together we can improve the school situation in Tennessee. 


EDITOR. 
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REAP THE REWARDS OF BETTER TEACHING— 


THE v7 INSTRGCIE 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADS TEACHERS 





SEPTEMBER 
1935 











Brings 
You the 
Best 

Ready-to-Use Material 
and Plans for Teaching 


e THE INSTRUCTOR is a cross section of the 

interests and activities in classrooms the 
country over. It keeps you up to the minute in 
teaching practice . .. helps you to be a more suc- 
cessful teacher . . . earn more money, win promo- 
tion. It presents, in ready-to-use form, the best 
teaching methods and materials developed by suc- 
cessful classroom teachers and leaders in elemen- 
tary education. 

THE INSTRUCTOR provides more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine—more 
for primary grades and more for intermediate and 
upper grades. Its larger pages permit larger designs 
and illustrations and better presentation of all 
material. It is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 

THE INSTRUCTOR is recommended by superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers colleges and 
normal schools, and educators generally. It is the 
teaching aid progressive grade teachers are using. 
You need it to advance yourself, to make your 














TEN ISSUES PER YEAR 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


teaching easier, to be sure you are using the latest and best in 
Fill in and mail the coupon order blank 


educational procedure. 
today. Pay later if more convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR presents in each issue: 


@ Only material of the most practical, usable character—lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, 
seatwork, songs and music, games, things to do and make, and 


many other teaching helps. 


@ A large amount of art and handwork material, including de- 
signs for posters, calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 


etc., and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 


® A large, full-color reproduction of a famous painting with 


complete material for class study. 


® Several pages of program material: plays, recitations, songs, 
drills, exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 


@ Helpful, 
Another 


informative departments: 
Club (with pupils’ 


For; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 


Teachers’ 
correspondence exchange) ; 
Page; Answers to Queries; Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Asked 


Help-One- 


THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise THE INsTRUCTOR’S 


Editorial Advisory Board: 


Agnes Samuelson 


President of the N.E.A. and 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, lowa. 


Helen Hay Hey! 


State Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
cation, New York 


Edith A. Lathrop 


Associate Specialist in School 
Libraries, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


Lois Coffey Mossman 


Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Nell Parmley 


Deputy State Superintendent, 
Texas 


Grace E. Storm 


Assistant Professor of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, 
University of Chicago. 


A. L. Threlkeld 


Superintendent of Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Carleton Washburne 


Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


for only 25c additional. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW jet 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


MOST HELPFUL CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


2.50 FOR ONE YEAR 
$3.50 FOR TWO YEARS 
4.50 FOR* THREE YEARS 


ie 


Illustrated UNIT OF WORK 
===" AND PICTURE SECTION 


This 12 to 16 page section, on cream-colored paper, 
will appear monthly. Eight of the pages will pre- 
sent a complete illustrated unit of work on a basic 
topic of seasonal interest, including: necessary 
background information, specially selected photo- 
graphs, and study outlines prepared for use on sev- 
eral grade levels—in fact, everything you need. 
Pictures and other related materials—visual aids in 
the social studies, art, literature, nature study, etc., 
for all grades—will occupy the rest of the section. 


@eTRUCTUR MANOROOR SERIES 


Two NEW TESTS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 


@erTRUCTOR MANDEDOR Gams 


SEAT WORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AND UPPER GRADES 


Instructor 

Handbooks 
for Grade 

Teachers 


Each Handbook with THE INSTRUCTOR 
Both, 50c additional. 














SEATWORK for Primary Grades miterist or the Grat three grades, ’An introduc: 


tory chapter describes completely, and in detail, how to use the material with little children to 


secure best results in the classroom. 


T.T.—Sept. 


Book 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with_ the September 


issue, for (| 


Illustrated, 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades ‘Scyence, “mets Clementery 


geography; health, safety, and character education; history and civics; 
language and literature. 
to the pupil accompany each group of tests. 


Price each handbook, 50c. 
TOR for only 25c additional. 







Illustrated lesson sheets with text addressed 
96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 
Either with THE INSTRUC- 
Both, SOc additional. 





Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


Date___ eee 
Dansville, N. Y. 


1 year, $2.50; O 2 years, $3.50; () 3 years, $4.50. 


A Send me the Instructor Handbook checked 
| ““Seatwork for Primary Grades,’’ 


for 25c¢ additional. 


C] “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades’’ for 25c additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September 
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Health and Crowth Cories 


CHARTERS, SMILEY, AND STRANG 
Available in a 


Three-Book Edition 
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Six-Book Edition 


@ The Charters, Smiley, and Strang series contributes to elementary education a 
superlative new health program, not “just another health series.” Its contribu- 
tion, to state it briefly, is that of putting into material form the philosophy that 
health education, to be of any value, must lead directly to the formation‘of health 
habits. This program, therefore, embodies every factor that will induce the child 
to transform into daily action the facts and information that he learns from his 


study of health. 


@ Activities alive with the spirit of childhood serve as the agencies for translating 
health knowledge into health habits. Every variety of suitable device that can be 
employed by the child and that appeals to him is utilized. In “Things to Do,” 
at the end of each chapter, there are suggestions for work and play; for observation, 
investigation, and recording; for self-direction and self-analysis; and for social 
service, whether in the home, school, or community. Each activity is immediate, 


practical exercise in principles of health developed in that chapter or unit. 


@ It is an honor to put into children’s hands these books which, the publishers are 
convinced, more than any others ever available, will show children how to enjoy 


their greatest birthright—good health! 


@ Correspondence in regard to these books is invited. 
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. The large blackface type for the entry words, and the clear type and 
spacing for the definitions assure easy use and prevent eyestrain. 
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A Message from the President 


Teachers of Tennessee: 


I salute you as you face more than 
one-half million of Tennessee children 
in thousands of classrooms over the 
state. I would also exhort you to be 
of good courage as you carry on the 
work of education in what promises 
to be one of the most trying bienniums 
in the educational history of the state. 
While recovery plans progress educa- 
tion lags behind. Our sister southern 
states have started on the way up, but 
in our state, there are few, if any, 
signs of the dawn of a better day in 
education. 

Educational leaders of the state 
worked hard with the recent legisla- 
ture for a constructive financial pro- 
gram so badly needed in Tennessee. 
Our secretary appeared before the 
joint session of the Finance Ways and 
Means Committees of the two Houses in support of the 
Administration Sales Tax Bill. Later a number of 
educational leaders appeared before the Recess Com- 
mittee. Much individual work was done. Our efforts 
were fruitless so far as the recent legislature was con- 
cerned. The legislature, one of the most reactionary 
educationally in years, gave no serious consideration to 
our plan for greater state support for schools. In fact, 
educational forces were on the defensive most of the 
time. The teachers colleges barely escaped destruction. 
These colleges and the university face two years opera- 
tion on revenues wholly inadequate. 

You will doubtless hear many explanations given for 
the failure of our legislative program. Here is the 
principal reason: The schools have many friends, of 
course, but they were unorganized and inarticulate. It 
is with these facts in mind that we must shape our 
future course. 

When the 1937 legislature convenes, we shall be no 
closer to our goals than now unless the people to whom 
the schools belong become alarmed at their present 
pitiful financial condition and demand better support. 

What can we as a teacher’s association do to pro- 
mote a better state of affairs? 

We can do nothing by ourselves. With the aid of 
friendly lay organizations we must restate our program. 
There are surely many things on-which we teachers and 


kK. Be. 


most all intelligent laymen certainly 
can agree. Some of these are: A mini- 
mum of eight months’ elementary and 
nine months’ high school terms for 
every boy and girl in the state; a 
recognition of the value of our state 
university and teacher training institu- 
tions; the raising of standards of our 
profession ; the changing of classroom 
procedures ; improvement of the school 
code; more library facilities; securer 
teachers’ tenure; more and _ better 
supervision ; a decent salary schedule 
for every teacher in the state. Many 
other things could be included, but I 
maintain that the above-mentioned 
proposals are sufficient to constitute a 
large program. 

It is imperative that each teacher 
recognize and assume his personal 
obligation in setting this program be- 
fore the people. Our teaching forces as a whole have 
not been aggressive in the past. We have relied too 
much upon a group of leaders to fight our battles. We 
must have leadership, it is true, but the time has come 
when educational reforms are won only by hard and 
stubborn fighting. Every teacher must come to the aid 
of the association if the teachers are to render any 
effective part in the battles of the future for better 
educational conditions in this state. 

At all times we should seek to work in harmony with 
the State Department of Education. For many years 
officials of our Department of Education have worked 
for better conditions in schools. This is no time for 
divided action. 

What are we going to do about the situation? 

It is our plan to formulate a tentative program which 
will be presented to every local organization this fall 
for its approval, modification, or disapproval. It is 
then our plan to project a publicity campaign that will 
reach every corner and nook in the state. A most mili- 
tant campaign must be waged and we must begin now. 

It is my hope that, rising phoenixlike out of the ashes 
of defeat, we shall work with a will during the months 
that are just ahead toward putting on a program and 
developing a sentiment in favor of that program of 
such proportions as will lead to certain victory in 1937. 


Moore 
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Tennessee Schools Lack Support—Teachers Underpaid 


INCE the first appearance of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, emphasis has been placed by it on the 
fact that public education in Tennessee is poorly 

supported. As a consequence of this lack of financial 
support, the teachers of this state are underpaid. 

While the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly was in 
regular session, the Tennessee Education Association 
on more than one occasion pointed out to the members 
of the Assembly the plight of the schools from the 
standpoint of financial support. Then, when the As- 
sembly met in extraordinary session, the following 
statement was filed with each individual assemblyman. 
Contrary to our hopes and despite our efforts, nothing 
was done by the legislature to relieve or improve the 
situation. 

TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
601-02 Cotton States Building 
NASHVILLE 
July 26, 1935 
To the Honorable Members of the 
Sixty-Ninth General Assembly 
Gentlemen : 

The term of the extraordinary session of the Sixty- 
Ninth General Assembly is rapidly drawing to a close. 
You are, of course, concerned in raising revenue with 
which to meet appropriations for all phases of the state 
government for the biennium ending June 30, 1937. 

This statement is designed to call to your attention 
once more the plight of public education in this state 
and to urge you to make such appropriations as are 
necessary to give the state an adequate school program. 
Unless the, state makes larger appropriations for the 
schools one of two things will follow: either a further 
substantial reduction in teachers’ salaries will be made, 
or terms will necessarily be shortened. 


Length of School Term 

Table I is a summary of reports filed with us from 
eighty-seven of the ninety-five counties relative to the 
length of school term maintained in the state for the 
year ending June 30, 1935. It shows the number of 
pupils enrolled in schools of varying lengths of terms. 
Your attention is called to the fact that 776 elementary 
schools out of 5,835 reporting, and which enrolled 
49,909 pupils, maintained less than an eight-month term 
last year. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF ScHoo.s OperaTING FoR A GIVEN LENGTH OF TERM 
AND NuMBER oF Pupits INvoLvVED* 








Length of Term 


County Elementary 


County High Schools 





No. Schools} No. Pupils 
Operating | Involved 


No. Schools} No. Pupils 
Operating | Involved 





Five Months 
Six Months 
Seven Months 
Eight Months 
Nine Months 





6,710 
27,039 
16,160 

279 ,456 
45,685 








60,461 








*The counties of Bledsoe, Clay, Dickson, Grundy, Hancock, Lake, 
Washington, and Wayne are not included. 


Teachers’ Salaries ° 
Table II presents data showing the number of teach- 
ers, elementary and high school, the average salary of 
each group; and, finally the average length of term. 
These data are arranged by counties. No reports were 
received from eight of the counties. Cities are not 
included. 
TABLE II 
NuMBER TEACHERS EMPLOYED; AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY, TEACHERS, 
AND PrincipaALs CoMBINED; AND LENGTH oF ScHooL TERM IN 


THE County ELEMENTARY AND Hicu ScHooLs oF TENNESSEE, 
1934-1935 








Length Term 
in Months 


Average An- 
nual Salary 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


H. S. 
92 $547|$1 ,023 9 


90 417} 886 ; 9 
95 


County 





Elem. Elem. | H. S. | Elem. 


H. S. 








ODO N DN yryh oo 


; Cheatham... 

. Chester. . 

. Claiborne... . 
1 


* 


. Grainger... 

. Greene. ... 

. Grandy*.... 
. Hamblen. . 

- Hamilton. . 

. Hancock* 

. Hardeman. . 


. Hawkins...... 
. Haywood... 
. Henderson, 


. Hickman.... 
. Houston... . 
. Humphreys. . 
. Jackson.... 
. Jefferson... 
. Johnson. ... 


RPHMWMDMOAANAAeSINISO 
w 


55. McNairy.... 


- Madison 
. Marion 


. Marshall... . 
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*No report. 
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TABLE [I—Continued 





TABLE IlI—Continued 





County 


No. Teachers 
Employed 


Average An- 
nual Salary 


Length Tern 
in Months 








Number Teachers Receiving 





Annual Salary i is 
Total Elem. 


Elem. 


H. S. 


. | Elem.| H. S. 
410} 839 
925 

504} 1,155 
882 

1,050 
888 

970 

1,316 
900 


989 
1,069 
. Robertson. . 890 
. Rutherford..........| 714 
1,011 
1,070 

942 
1,307 
1,006 

835 


Elem. 





. Montgomery 


9 
9 


9 
Q 
9 


. Morgan 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


. Sequatchie 
. Sevier 


GO OO NIOO SO SIO GO OO SI 00 NICO NINIW COONIWO WO DW~AINIDO OO 























*No report. 


Table III presents in concise form the teacher salary 
situation which existed in the county elementary and 
high schools of the state last year. The fact that 4,865 
of the 13,406 teachers on whom reports have been re- 
ceived were paid less than $500 per annum should 
strike you with considerable force. Is Tennessee so 
poor that she can’t pay her teachers a living wage? 
Is it reasonable for teachers in Tennessee to meet 
academic and professional standards applicable in other 
states and work for less than one-half of the average 
salary paid teachers in the United States as a whole? 
Justice to the school children of Tennessee demands 
that they have good teachers and justice to Tennessee’s 
public school teachers demands that they be paid salaries 
commensurate with their services and in keeping with 
the salaries paid for other professional services. 


TABLE III 


Summary, ANNUAL SALary oF County TEACHERS, ELEMENTARY 
AnD Hicu Scuoot, 1934-35 








Number Teachers Receiving 





Annual Salary 
Total Elem. 
& High School 


164 


Elementary 


High School 





164 
603 610 
1,170 1,191 
3,823 3,900 
2,621 2,705 
1,473 1,861 
461 768 
311 561 
122 446 
122 337 
58 206 


100 to$ 199... 
200 to : 











Elementary 


High School 


& High School 





$1,200 to $1,299. 27 117 144 
1,300 to 1,399. 32 88 
1,400 to 1,499. 18 67 
1,500 to 1,599.. 50 
1,600 to 1,699. 
1,700 to 1,799.. 
1,800 to 1,899. 
1,900 to 1,999. 

,000 to 2,099. 

,100 to 2,199. 

,200 to 2,299. 

,300 to 2,399. 

,400 to 2,499.. 

,500 to 2,599.. 

2,600 to 2,699. 

2,700 to 2,799.. 

2,800 and above 


—_ 


W YVIPS DY NY WHO 


NM NY WY DY bY YY 


. pes 





"POLE ..< .. 


$11,089 








$13 ,406 
Aver. for Tenn.. $ 504 $ 988 $ 608 
$1,864 


Aver. for U. S.**. $1,192 $1,417 


*The counties of Bledsoe, Clay, Dickson, Grundy, Hancock, Lake, 
Washington, and Wayne are not included. 
**Biennial Survey of Education in U. S., 1930-1932. 

















Delinquency on the Part of Counties in the Payment of 
Teachers’ Salaries for 1934-35 

An examination of Table IV shows that many coun- 
ties now stand indebted to teachers for services rendered 
during the last school year. No report has been received 
from eight of the counties relative to this particular 
matter, but the total amount of salary delinquency re- 
ported is $869,146.00. This situation can be remedied 
by the state if it will assume a larger share of the cost 
of operating the schools. 


TABLE IV 


DELINQUENCY ON THE Part oF CouUNTIES IN THE PAYMENT 
oF TEACHERS’ SALARIES FOR 1934-1935 








No. Months Teachers Have 
Not Been Paid 


High School 


Amount Due 

Teachers on 

June 30 for 
1934-35 Services 


$7 ,000 
400 


County 





Elementary 
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TABLE IV—Continued 





Amount Due 

Teachers on 

June 30 for 
1934-35 Services 


2,708 
5,500 


No. Months Teachers Have 
Not Been Paid 


High School 


County 





Elementary 





Humphreys 


MIL. ica 55003 
— 
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$869 , 146 








*No report from the counties of Bledsoe, Clay, Dickson, Grundy, 


Hancock, Lake, Washington, and Wayne. 


Reductions in Local Assessments 


Recently we called on the county judges of the state 
for a statement of the assessments of property for 
1935-37. Thus far twenty-one replies have been re- 
ceived. These reports, though inconclusive, indicate 
that substantial reductions in local assessments have 
been made from the 1933 schedule. It is obvious that 
local tax rates must be increased to prevent a significant 
decline in local revenue. Even should the counties in- 
crease their tax rates to compensate for reduced assess- 
ments, the tax burden will still rest upon that type of 
property least able to bear it—the small farm and home 
owner. 

The schools need more dollars on which to operate. 
The state is in position to tap sources of wealth not 
open to the counties. Hence the urgent need of your 
favorable action. 


Higher Education 
With the exhaustion of all local funds and all balances 
heretofore appropriated by the legislature for higher 


education (the University of Tennessee and the teacher 
colleges) it is manifestly impossible for the institu- 
tions to do standard work and perform the services 
expected of them by the state on the same appropriations 
as were made for them in the 1933-35 General Appro- 
priation Bill. These institutions need a substantial in- 
crease in financial support. This support can only come 
from the action of the legislature. 


Conclusion 

The position of the Tennessee Education Association 
relative to financing public education in the state is well 
known by each of you. The amount of revenue raised 
for the schools and the manner of producing it rest 
finally with the members of the General Assembly. We 
believe that public education is the handmaiden of 
democracy; that without the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among all the people our democratic institutions 
cannot hope long to endure. Believing this as we do, per- 
mit us, therefore, to express the hope that you, Gentle- 
men of the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly, will not 
permit political expediency or any other considerations 
to prevent your acting in the interest of the general wel- 
fare in the final determination of the appropriations 
which you will make for public education for the ensu- 
ing biennium. The opportunity, quite as well as the 
responsibility, is yours. Without substantially increased 
state appropriations public education in most areas of 
Tennessee will become seriously ineffective during the 
next two years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Tennessee Education Association. 

WAB/kfh 

The above set of figures constitutes a sad commen- 
tary on the public school situation in Tennessee. The 
state can’t afford to continue this situation. .The de- 
Prices of products of the farm and 
factory are rising. Teachers must be more adequately 
paid or they will leave the profession. Most of them 
have been trained at the expense of the state to teach 
school. Certainly the state must guarantee its teachers 
a living wage. A continuation of the present policy of 
increasing the cost of regulation without an adequate 
citizenship-promoting program will hasten the breakup 
of our present social order and the destruction of our 
social institutions. 

Tennessee is able to finance an adequate school pro- 
gram. If the people know the facts I have faith to 
believe they will rectify the existing situation. 


W. 


pression is over. 
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OME seventy-five years ago 
it was felt, probably correct- 
ly, that a satisfactory training 

above the elementary level could 


Business Education 
A. L. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Business Education 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


training outside the business houses 
flourished. A considerable demand 
for preemployment trained people 
developed for business positions, 





be had by requiring all students to 


follow a single prescribed course 

of study. At that time, secondary school students as 
well as college students were drawn almost exclusively 
from families and homes of the same type. Their 
purposes in afterlife were similar. As time passed, 
this situation changed until, at present, education is 
not confined to the wealthy and upper social classes. 
Homes of every conceivable kind are sending their 
boys and girls to high school and then to college. The 
purposes of these students in afterlife are very dif- 
ferent. They need varied programs of study in order 
to prepare them for the particular places they will 
occupy in society. 

School curricula changed as the educational needs 
changed. The traditional courses of Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, history, and literature had to give way 
consecutively to the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and finally the more practical and specialized courses 
training for the professions and various activities con- 
cerned with the earning of a livelihood and the better 
preparing the individual to serve society. 

Training for business, or business education, pro- 
gressed to its present very high position in our educa- 
tional program through the same stages found in the 
evolution of professional training in other specialized 
fields. The apprentice stage was first. Merchants and 
bankers in the early days trained their assistants in 
their establishments for the purpose of making them 
proficient in their daily work. This was in line with the 
general plan of training of the time. So were physi- 
cians, soldiers, lawyers, and other professional men 
trained. Apprentice training was the order of the day ; 
so young men desiring to enter the field of business 
bound themselves for a period of service to some man 
established in the field of their choice. | 

The vocational training stage came next in the evo- 
lution of training for business. Standardized ways of 
carrying out certain transactions and rather set modes 
of general procedure developed as industry expanded 
in this early period. It became possible then to furnish 
some organized training to those employed as crafts- 
men, and even some preemploymerit training, in busi- 
ness. Guild schools, established by merchants and 
other business men, furnished some formal training 
to the employed. This type of training represented 
the approach to the vocational training stage. It was 
only a step to the establishing of purely vocational 
schools for those looking forward to employment in 
the business field. Private schools grew up, operated 
by teachers who had become especially proficient in 
particular business activities. As shorthand systems 
were invented and bookkeeping became systematized, 
schools were set up in these specialties. These privately 
operated schools seemed to fill a need of the time and 


2. and business education had reached 
another stage in its evolution. 

This purely vocational type training served very 
satisfactorily the purposes for which it was designed. 
Business was operated on a small scale. The factory 
system had not developed. Of the factors of produc- 
tion—land, labor, capital, and managerial ability— 
labor was still by far the most important. Natural re- 
sources were abundant, business risks were small, 
competition was negligible, and the markets were 
narrow ; hence skill was the prime requisite for a busi- 
ness employee. Business had not reached the stage of 
development where training in broad principles was 
necessary. 

The next stage was ushered in by many economic 
developments which began to change the status of the 
business employee and in fact to revolutionize business 
itself. Education for business to meet the changing 
conditions had to broaden its base. The technical 
school stage was being reached. Its training was still 
to remain practical, but it had to become broader and 
be based on scientific knowledge. Skills were, of 
course, not abandoned. In fact, new fields for training 
prospective business employees in a mechanical skill 
were opened up by the invention of the typewriter. 
But, on the whole, the conception of business training 
changed to keep pace with the modern economic de- 
velopment. Rules of thumb were supplanted by sys- 
tems based on principles—the chief characteristics of 
the technical stage. Increased business competition, 
occasioned by the introduction of improved machinery 
in production, the development of transportation facili- 
ties, widened markets and other economic changes 
brought about a complete change in the requirements 
for successful business management. 

At first glance it might be assumed that the technical 
stage represented the ultimate in business education. 
Not so, however, for business as a field of human 
thought and activity later reached the stage where the 
educators began to look upon it as so much a part of 
the general civilization or intellectual wealth of the 
world that it ought to receive some consideration, not 
only by specialists in the field but also by the student 
pursuing a well-planned course of a general or non- 
technical nature. Since it was finally conceded by edu- 
cators that some knowledge of business, the activity 
which absorbs so much of human energy, is necessary 
to a well-rounded education, we may say that the 
study of business has at present reached the final stage, 
the cultural stage. It is, therefore, to be placed in the 
same category with the pure sciences and other 
branches of learning which had earlier established 
themselves in our general educational problem. 
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We should not interpret the foregoing to mean that 
no one is to study the principles of business except 
from a general or cultural viewpoint. The technical 
values remain. Just as chemistry is recognized for 
its general educational value but is technically used 
by the professional chemist, so is business recognized 
as a worth-while field of study for obtaining general 
education benefits or as a field in which individuals 
may delve deeper and prepare themselves for earning 
a livelihood by putting in practice the principles learned. 
Or, as geometry is studied by the average student for 
its general educational value while the’ prospective en- 
gineer studies it from the viewpoint of its future tech- 
nical value to him, so may business subjects be pur- 
sued, either for their cultural value or with a view to 
acquiring sufficient technical knowledge of the various 
phases of business to enter the field as a lifework. The 
placing of considerable emphasis upon social business 
subjects need not mean a slighting of the more purely 
vocational subjects. It is possible to acquire a social 
attitude toward business and still become a skilled 
operator of an office machine, an accurate and rapid 
stenographer or an efficient accountant. 

Private business colleges naturally stressed voca- 
tional aspects in their courses. Business education, 
when introduced into the public secondary schools, was 
practically a duplicate of the instruction that was 
offered in the private business colleges whose aim, 
very properly, was to produce good bookkeepers and 
stenographers, and produce them quickly. Within the 
last few years, however, many educators have been 
proclaiming that the public schools should free them- 
selves of this idea. They point out that modern busi- 
ness has changed greatly and that the responsibility 
of the public schools is broader than has been gen- 
erally realized. They propose that instead of being 
primarily clerk factories, the schools should seriously 
examine business conditions and adopt instructions in 
accordance with the constantly changing social and 
economic order. 

No criticism should be directed at the old ideals of 
business education in secondary schools. The emphasis 
in the business colleges had been placed primarily on 
the rapid acquisition of a few business skills. The 
public schools, when they instituted their program of 
business education, naturally gave the same emphasis. 
The first problem, anyway, of forward looking edu- 
cators was to bring about a change of idea regarding 
the responsibility of the state for education having a 
vocational value. This was a slow process and much 
time passed and many economic changes occurred be- 
fore the belief that the only responsibility of institu- 
tions supported by the public was to give the essentials 
of a classical or liberal education was given up. In 
recent years it has become generally realized that the 
real purpose of education is to equip the student to 
meet the situations of life successfully. This modern 
view as to the responsibility of the state for training 
having vocational value and the new conception of the 
purpose of education have caused secondary schools 
and colleges to institute a policy of offering courses 


which give the student information he will actually use, 
rather than only information which tradition pre- 
scribes. If this purpose of education—to equip the 
student to meet the situations of life successfully—is 
to be attained, the study of business must be given a 
prominent place in the educational program. In life, 
business cannot be escaped. Business relationships 
confront every individual. 

That certain phases of business training should be- 
come a part of the prescribed course of study for all 
students in secondary schools, and that many busi- 
ness studies of considerable scope should be available 
for those students who wish to prepare for work in 
the business field, is evident when we consider the fact 
that there is a business side to every occupation. Busi- 
ness is connected with every occupation or calling in 
life, including the professions. The clergyman, the 
statesman, the educator, the physician, the lawyer, the 
scientist, the farmer, the homemaker, the artisan, the 
miner, the workman, as well as those engaged in the 
commercial, industrial, and financial activities, are all 
largely dependent upon the results of personal business 
efficiency and effort for the best success of their ac- 
tivity. There is a business side to every institution— 
home, school, church or local government, as well. The 
business knowledge exhibited by their administrative 
personnel determines to a great extent the degree of 
success of these institutions. 

It may be argued in the case of many high schools 
in Tennessee which serve communities that are largely 
rural, where most of the young men will later engage 
in agricultural pursuits instead of commercial activities 
and most of the young women will become homemakers 
instead of business women, that business education 
should not be given a prominent place. Under the 
present economic conditions, the farmer must of neces- 
sity apply business principles to his production and 
selling. Only recently has the farmer awakened to 
his vulnerable position in the competitive struggle for 
economic existence. Agriculture, in self-defense, is 
taking a leaf from the experience of other types of 
business. A high degree of business skill and judg- 
ment, as well as skill in production, is necessary for 
successful farming. Ex-secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine says on this subject: “The business side of agri- 
culture is becoming increasingly important. Matters 
relating to accounting, banking, credit, marketing, 
commercial geography, commercial law, transporta- 
tion and the like are highly essential to well-rounded 
courses.” Business knowledge is necessary in the 
home as well as in industry and agriculture. The 
necessity for application of sound business principles 
is not confined to occupational and social connections. 
Home management has problems of budgeting, pur- 
chasing, investing, spending, saving, and the like. A 
knowledge of methods of record keeping, budgets, 
fundamentals of economics, and business law is essen- 
tial for the homemaker. 

Since business is so closely connected with every 
occupation or calling in life—there being a business 
side to every economic or social activity—it is evident 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Justification of Course of Study of English in the Light of 
Present Conditions and a Changing World Order 


HAVE’ been thinking that my 
] assignment can hold two inter- 

pretations, and my procedure 
with it will depend upon the inter- 
pretation I prefer. 

The term “justification” may be 
interpreted in the ordinary sense of 
thinking up reasons after an act has 
been performed to excuse one for 


LILLIAN DOYLE 


Teacher of English 
Central High School 


Nashville, Tennessee 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Miss Doyle was placed 
on the program of the High School Section of 
the Davidson County Teachers Association to 
justify the place of English in the High School 
Program of Studies. The accompanying article 
is a record of what she said.] 
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conditions of any given social order. 
The course of study is inclusive and 
elastic to meet these varying con- 
ditions. Many of you will be 
amazed at the list of things included 
in the 1932 English bulletin. I 
have copied them as I ran through 
the bulletin and present them with- 
out attempt at organization: 








his behavior when he well knows that he has been 
culpable. 

Or the term may be used to state purposes one had 
in mind in planning a performance or a program of 
work and the fact that these aims have been or can 
be realized. 

In the former sense I would eulogize my subject 
and marshal all the authorities to support my position. 

I prefer to accept the second interpretation as hold- 
ing the spirit of the assignment, and so my task is 
to review the motives which resulted in the course of 
study of English, the acceptance of certain objectives 
and materials and the reflection of others. Particularly 
do I want to stress the use to be made of this curric- 
ulum. 

To do this successfully— 

I. We shall have to reveal the general objectives and 
their by-products. 

II. We shall examine the materials used in the 
English course of study. 

III. Proof must be given that utilization of ma- 
terials in keeping with the general objectives will effect 
the desirable by-products anticipated. 

English differs greatly from other courses of study. 
If a student says he is taking first year algebra, or 
Cicero, or biology, or mediaeval-modern ‘history, every- 
one knows exactly the materials that are used; and 
without the system, school, or teacher being known, 
this student’s grade in the subject is fairly indicative 
to any outsider of the knowledge of the course the 
student possesses. These courses are relatively static 
and uniform in materials and requirements. To justify 
their courses teachers of these subjects need prove 
only that the possession of these particular bodies of 
knowledge is worth while to society. 

This is not true with English. The outsider, teachers 
other than English, and even other English teachers 
cannot tell what materials are being presented and how 
they are valued without knowing well the teacher of 
the class. Today I want to show how such a thing 
is possible, how it is intended to be desirable, but how 
also it can be and sometimes is dangerous to the out- 
comes one is working for. 

I am not blaming the course of study for our fail- 
ures. There is no other course of study so well de- 
signed to meet a changing social order and different 





. Vocabulary study. 

Spelling. 

. Pronunciation, enunciation. 
Capitalization and punctuation. 
Use of dictionary. 

Grammar. 

. Story-telling. 

. Reading. 

. Book reports. 

10. Conversation. 

11. Public speaking. 

12. Research and making of bibliographies. 
13. Illustrating. 

14. Giving dramatic presentations. 
15. Writing letters. 

16. Writing poetry. 

17. Writing essays. 

18. Writing plays. 

19.. Writing short stories. 

20. Writing biography. 

21. Mythology. 

22. Memory work. 

23. History of literature. 

24. Biography of writers. 

25. Literary criticism. 

26. Making briefs and debating. 

27., Advertising—copy writing and salesmanship. 

28. Writing orations. 

29. News writing. 

30. Cultivation of the speaking voice. 

31. Knowledge and practice of parliamentary law. 

32. Interpretation of other forms of art as pictures 

and music. 

33. Rules of etiquette. 

This situation is not as serious as it appears on the 
surface. The bulletin aims at supplying abundant ma- 
terial for every conceivable situation—but all these 
situations will not arise in one classroom. The fault 
is not in the course of study but in the way it is used. 

There are three types of teachers who handle this 
material. 

The first type, more conscientious than wise, at- 
tempts to use all of it and makes an utter failure. 

The second type, wise enough to see the impossi- 
bility of using all, selects a limited part and concen- 
trates on this. It is his selection, however, that is to 
It is what he himself studied in high 
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be criticised. 
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school, what he knows best or likes most, or finds 
easiest to teach. It has no relation to the environ- 
ment or needs of the group. Nero’s fiddling while 
Rome burned was no more callous than the English 
teacher’s harping on some nonessential in grammar 
or niceties of diction to a group who are devoid of the 
most elementary standards of speech and writing. 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed” applies 
to the classroom as well as to the church. 

The third type of teacher is equally aware of the 
fact that the entire list of materials in the curriculum 
cannot be utilized by one group, nor would such a 
course be advisable if possible. He, too, selects a 
limited portion and concentrates on it. But he is wise 
in his selection. He knows the community where he is 
teaching. Moreover, he studies the group he is to 
serve. He begins at the level of the group, respecting 
their needs and their personalities regardless of the 
level, whether it be above or below the standard. He 
recognizes certain objectives which he believes that if 
put to work will produce desirable changes in the 
group, and he selects the materials through which these 
objectives may be realized. He puts self aside, teach- 
ing not what he likes, but what he considers valuable 
in the lives of that group. 

What are the objectives of the English course? 

Stated simply, they are: 

1. To read with understanding. 

2. To write clearly. 

3. To speak effectively. 

These three objectives utilized in handling appro- 
priate materials will produce the following desirable 
by-products : 

1. Ordinary social skills in speaking and writing. 

2. Ordinary business skills in speaking and writing. 

3. Habits of reading utilized in self-improvement 

and entertainment in leisure hours. 

4. Cultivation of ideals desirable for personal satis- 

factions and for the welfare of the social order. 

These three things must we teach—speech, writing, 
reading. But the materials we use in developing these 
skills are as important as the skills themselves and 
both are essential in effecting the desired outcome or 
by-products. Sometimes certain of the ends have al- 
ready been attained by home or community agencies. 
I would spend no time on drills for correct usage in a 
cultured community where the children had never been 
exposed to incorrect English. Here I could revel in 
niceties of diction and in creative writing without my 
conscience hurting me, regardless of the work listed 
for the year in the English bulletin. But such pro- 
cedure with the groups which most of us handle would 
be positive evidence of inefficiency and neglect of duty. 

One thing that a number of us should learn is that 
a vitalized course of study does not mean a decorative 
or an imposing one, but one which meets the present 
needs of the students. 

Let us examine briefly the outcomes we claim for 
the study of English. 

We claim that we can and should offer in our field 
ordinary social skills—social notes, letters, introduc- 


tions, materials for conversation and principles govern- 
ing it—the things which add grace and dignity to the 
art of living. 

We claim that we can and should fit the student to 
meet ordinary business situations by the study of or- 
ders, applications, recommendations, letters of intro- 
duction and interviews. 

We claim that it is our duty to engender the habit 
of reading, and lead students to make wise choices in 
reading materials ; that we should direct them to read: 

(1) That they may gain general information about 
affairs in the world, using newspapers, magazines, cur- 
rent literature. 

(2) That they may see the significance of present 
happenings, using history and biography. 

(3) That they may solve their own problems, using 
special fields as social, vocational, professional. 

(4) That they may find enjoyment in leisure hours, 
using those forms which appeal to them individually. 
Let us observe this caution, however, that they be dis- 
couraged in reading to escape the realities of life. Let 
us keep in mind the sentiment of Stevenson: “Books 
are good enough things in their way, but they are a 
mighty bloodless substitute for living.” We can show 
our students that they can add to their limited experi- 
ences of life by reading books which tell the truth 
about life-—they live vicariously other lives; but to let 
vicarious living absorb their whole energy is erotic and 
a waste of time. 

(5) Finally, that they may attain the ideals of the 
good life—personal integrity, courage, devotion to 
duty, patriotism, religion. The English course is rich 
in such materials and it is this spiritual value of litera- 
ture that we need most today. But let us beware how 
we handle it, remembering the futility of attempting 
to engender an ideal or create a pattern of behavior 
unless the teacher himself exhibits that pattern. 

What changes in the English course of study or our 
procedure must be made in the face of increased class 
enrollments and the return to school of many who 
have been out for several years? 

1. So long as these conditions continue, we shall be 
forced to concentrate our attention on the average 
students—the majority in the class. 

2. Special provision must be made for the student 
who is not up to this average level. I believe he will 
have to be put into the grade where he fits, regardless 
of credits. In his right place he will not meet daily 
embarrassment, and he will learn that mastery is the 
important thing, not a passing grade. 

3. The superior student will have to be cared for in 
extracurricular work. Clubs should be formed in 
every school to meet the needs of those who have 
special talents—for creative writing, journalism, 
dramatics. We must not neglect the talented child, 
but we cannot justify forcing twenty-nine untalented 
to do this type of work in our classes in order to take 
care of the one talented child. 

4. We must be certain that we are insisting upon a 
well-balanced course, never permitting a proficiency in 
one line to neutralize a deficiency in another. We 
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should make it impossible for a child’s enjoyment in 
reading to pass him when he is handicapped in speak- 
ing and writing. 

5. We should be more concerned with what and 
how students read than how much they report—espe- 
cially seeing to it that our requirements in reporting do 
not create wholesale dishonesty. 

The growth of the child in power and proficiency in 
this field is so slow that it is often imperceptible to 
- both student and teacher as well as to the outsider who 
believes that by memorizing the principles of good 
English all difficulties are conquered. Would that this 
were true! But a great many people have memorized 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule—and yet 
the millennium has not arrived! 

In spite of its difficulties and impossibilities, I can- 
not imagine a more sz.tisfying field in which to work 
than that of English—if one is working conscientiously 
and intelligently to raise the level of society. 


Are Criminals Well Educated? 


J. P. DYER, Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


A medium-built man of 30, with a long chain of 
atrocious crimes charged against him, lies dead—killed 
by the bullets of a federal agent. The name Dillinger 
is mentioned! Suddenly, hundreds of eager spec- 
tators gather to view the lifeless form of the man 
whose name had been on the lips of the public daily 
for several months. His relentless crimes had been 
related ; his daily maneuvers had been reported by the 
newspapers ; millions of people discussed his acts with 
fear, anxiety, and sometimes with admiration. Few 
people thought of the causes of his lawless career. 
Few people went to the trouble of finding out his 
background of training. 

An epidemic of crime is nothing new to our nation. 
The United States has always had its criminals .and 
ruffians to deal with. The pioneers had their des- 
perate men to meet, as well as the uncivilized red 
man. As early as 1781, we find the infamous Harps 
brothers of Tennessee, who mutually agreed ‘to kill all 
with whom they came in contact, and authentic re- 
ports reveal that more than fifty men, women, and 
children were killed before they were wiped out by 
the bullets of pioneer vigilantes. The careers of Hare, 
Mason, Murrell, the James brothers, “Wild Bill” 
Hickok and others are well known to every reader 
who has taken a short time to become acquainted with 
the panorama of criminal history. 

The razzle-dazzle of the crimes of Dillinger, Bar- 
row, Floyd, Nelson, Van Meter, and others has caused 
the reading public to watch the daily happenings of 
these men. Very little has been said about their edu- 
cational background. Who could not state the sup- 
posed reason why Dillinger entered a career of crime? 
What person could not relate some of the heinous 
crimes of Barrow? All of us know of the atrocious 
acts of “Baby Face” Nelson, but how many of us 
could say with accuracy the grade that each attained 
in school ? 








It might be of interest to know that these men have 
an average educational ranking of around the eighth 
grade. From reliable data secured from the peni- 
tentiaries of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
etc., I found that the educational status of these fa- 
mous criminals was as follows: John Dillinger, 
Charles “Pretty Boy” Floyd, Clyde Barrow, all were 
in the eighth grade class; “Baby Face” Nelson at- 
tended high school for about a year. 

The training of these notorious men was limited.’ 
They had never had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the higher things of life. Advanced 
courses in citizenship, sociology, and vocational guid- 
ance were not a part of their school training. They 
were not sufficiently matured when they left school 
to fully realize that crime does not pay. The de- 
educative forces in their lives had been given a more 
prominent place than the educative forces. This is 
one of the most significant factors in making or ruin- 
ing a life. 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover recently said, “We no longer 
are dealing with a low, ignorant element. It must be 
remembered that the school systems of America are 
open to all. It is not unusual to find the criminal of 
college background; there have been numerous in- 
stances in the last year.” 

The statement of Mr. Hoover is very true. How- 
ever, I feel that facts will substantiate the assertion 
that highly trained men commit crimes against prop- 
erty, such crimes as embezzlement, forgery, and mis- 
appropriation of money and goods, and that the hei- 
nous crimes, such as robbery, kidnapping and murder, 
are perpetrated, as a rule, by relatively ignorant and 
poorly educated persons. In the state prison of Ten- 
nessee the three college graduates were all convicted 
of misappropriating money. This is generally true at 
Sing Sing prison, acording to Warden Lawes. 

John Dillinger, Charles Floyd, Clyde Barrow, and 
“Baby Face” Nelson were comparatively ignorant 
men. They knew little of books. They knew little 
of the proper use of leisure. They knew little of the 
qualities of good character. They knew little of 
earning an honest living. A distinguished minister 
recently said of Dillinger, “Then we must remember 
that John Dillinger was uneducated. He might have 
been a blessing to the world if his innate curiosity, in- 
terest, alertness and vitality had been captured by 
some friendly and vital personality. The right kind 
of education would have changed him.” 

The big shot criminals were poorly educated. We 
must keep the statement of Senator Copeland, of 
New York, constantly before us, “We spend thousands 
to capture a Dillinger and neglect a thousand crim- 
inals in the making who can be saved from crime by 
public education.” 

Proper education would have saved Dillinger, Floyd, 
Barrow, Nelson, and all of the other big shots. 
Proper education is the need of the hour! Proper 
education is the salvation of our nation! 
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What Is a University? 


UNIVERSITY is a commun- 
ity of scholars. It is not a 
kindergarten; it is not a 
club; it is not a reform school; it is 
not a political party; it is not an 
agency of propaganda. A university -. 
is a community of scholars. 

The scholars who compose that community have been 
chosen by their predecessors because they are especially 
competent to study and to teach some branch of knowl- 
edge. The greatest university is that in which the larg- 
est proportion of these scholars are most competent in 
their chosen fields. 

To a certain extent the ability of a university to at- 
tract the best scholars depends on the salaries it can pay. 
To a certain extent it depends on the facilities, the 
libraries and laboratories it can offer. But great scholars 
have been known to sacrifice both salaries and facilities 
for the sake of the one thing that is indispensable to 
their calling, and that is freedom. 

Freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, and free- 
dom of teaching—without these a university cannot 
exist. Without these a university becomes a political 
party or an agency of propaganda. It ceases to be a 
university. The university exists only to find and to 
communicate the truth. If it cannot do that it is no 
longer a university. 

Socrates used to say that the one thing he knew 
positively was that we were under a duty to inquire. 
Inquiry involves still, as it did with Socrates, the dis- 
cussion of all important problems and of all points of 
view. You will even find Socrates discussing com- 
munism in the Republic of Plato. The charge upon 
which Socrates was executed was the same that is now 
often hurled at our own educators: he was accused of 
corrupting the youth. The scholars of America are at- 
tempting in their humble way to follow the profession 
of Socrates. Some people talk as though they would 
like to visit upon them the fate which Socrates suffered. 
Such people should be reminded that the Athenians 
missed Socrates when he was gone. 

There is nothing new about this issue in America. 
At the opening of the eighteenth century the foundation 
of Columbia University was delayed for fifty years be- 
cause of arguments about what religious teaching should 
be permitted in the institution. Thereafter the fight 
was over the advance of experimental science and its 
repercussions on religious faiths. In the first ten years 
of the University of Chicago the quarrel turned on the 
religious teachings of the staff. The battle for freedom 
of inquiry and teaching in the natural sciences and re- 
ligion has now been won. No sane citizen, however he 
may disagree with any professor, can wish that battle 
had been lost. . The scientific advance of the past cen- 
tury and the release from bigotry which we now enjoy 
can be traced directly to the success of the universities 
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in securing the right to study these 
fhelds without interference. 
In the past forty years universities 
have taken up the study of econom- 
ics, politics, sociology, and anthro- 
3 pology. They have been endeavoring 

to create social sciences, which, if 
they can be created, may prove as beneficent to mankind 
as natural science and the technology which rests upon 
it. In inquiry into social problems professors have run 
into prejudices and fears, exactly as they did in study- 
ing natural science and theology. 

These prejudices and fears are now especially intense, 
because we have been passing through a period of severe 
depression. In the twelve years I have been in higher 
education I have seen a marked change. In 1923 we 
often heard that the professor was a uséless creature, 
remote from the real world and giving his students no 
knowledge of it. Now we hear that the professor should 
get back to the cloister and not let his students learn 
any more about the real world than he can help. I 
ascribe this change to the bad case of nerves induced in 
many people by the depression. The normal reaction to 
misfortune is to blame somebody else for it. Universi- 
ties are easy marks. They are tax-exempt. They do 
not reply to abuse or misrepresentation. One who 
suffers from business cares, or domestic worries, or 
political disappointment, or general debility can relieve 
his feelings with impunity by talking about the Reds in 
the universities. I know that many honest and earnest 
people are seriously alarmed. I know, too, that they 
are misinformed. 

As a matter of fact, I have never been able to find 
a Red professor. I have met many that were conserva- 
tive, and some who would admit they were reactionary. 
I have met some who were not wholly satisfied with 
present conditions in this country. I have never met 
one who hoped to improve them through the overthrow 
of the government by force. The political and economic 
views of university faculties are those of a fair cross 
section of the community. The views of those who are 
studying social problems are worth listening to, for 
these men are studying those problems in as unbiased 
and impartial a fashion as any human being can hope 
to study them. 

When I was in college fifteen years ago students were 
the most conservative race of people in the country. 
Everybody lamented their indifference and apathy to the 
great questions of the day. I used to hear complaints 
that they read only the sporting pages of the newspapers 
and derived their other knowledge of current affairs 
from the movies. When I began to teach I taught a 
course called Introduction to Social Science. There 
were many aspects of the social sciences to which I 
could not introduce my class because they would not 
let me. The political and social dogmas then current 
these gentlemen had accepted whole. No suggestions of 
mine could sway or even arouse them. 
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At every age their elders have a way of overestimat- 
ing the pliability of the young. As a result many people 
seem to have the notion that the student comes to col- 
lege a sort of plastic mass, to be molded by the teacher 
in whatever likeness he will. But at 18, or 19, or grad- 
uation from high school, it is far too likely that the 
student has solidified, and too often in more ways than 


The most that a teacher can hope to do with such 
If he wanted to, 


one. 
students is to galvanize or stimulate. 
he could not hope to persuade. 

It must be remembered that the purpose of education 
is not to fill the minds of students with facts; it is not 
to reform them, or amuse them, or make them expert 
technicians in any field. It is to teach them to think, 
if that is possible, and to think always for themselves. 
Democratic government rests on the notion that the 
citizens will think for themselves. It is of the highest 
importance that there should be some places where they 
can learn how to do it. 

I have heard a great many times in recent years that 
more and more students were getting more and more 
Red. In universities that are intelligently conducted | 
do not believe it. In universities which permit students 
to study and talk as they please I see no evidence of 
increasing redness. The way to make students Red is 
to suppress them. This policy has never yet failed to 
have this effect. The vigorous and intelligent student 
resents the suggestion that he is not capable of con- 
sidering anything more important than fraternities and 
football. Most of the college Reds I have heard about 
have been produced by the frightened and hysterical 
regulations of the colleges. They are not Reds at all; 
they are in revolt against being treated like children. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, partner in J. P. Morgan 
and Company, has advanced another reason for the 
interest of students in unconventional doctrines, a reason 
which is doubtless operating too. Mr. Lamont says, 
“I hear complaint that our college professors are teach- 
ing too much of socialistic theory. That would not 
be my observation.” “These are days,” says Mr. Lamont, 
“when among the teaching forces . . . the freest sort 
of academic freedom should prevail.” He goes on: 
“But to me it is little wonder that many of our students 
today are radical, joining the Socialist Party, or are even 
looking with a kindly eye upon the allurements of com- 
munism.” “The sort of world they have seen,” says Mr. 
Lamont, “is one of chaos. . .’.” 

If Mr. Lamont is right, instead of attempting to sup- 
press free discussion, we should set ourselves to remedy 
the cause of radicalism, the chaos of the modern world. 
I venture to suggest the value of encouraging intelligent, 
calm, and dispassionate inquiry into methods of bring- 
ing order out of chaos. That is the American way. 

In the State of Illinois the Communist Party is on the 
ballot. Should students be allowed to graduate from 
Illinois colleges in ignorance of what Communism is? 
If they did they might vote that ticket by mistake. 
The greatest historian of the South has shown that 
the War between the States arose largely because the 
Southern colleges and universities did not dare to say 





that there were any arguments against slavery and seces- 
sion. Those who would suppress freedom of inquiry, 
discussion, and teaching are compelled to say that they 
know all the answers. Such a position is egregiously 
conceited. It is also a menace to our form of govern- 
ment. As Walter Lippmann has said, “The essence of 
the American system . . . is a way of life in which men 
proceed by unending inquiry and debate.” 

Anybody who has real familiarity with higher educa- 
tion will not hesitate to assert that professors are not 
engaged in subversive teaching. They will also remind 
the public that professors are citizens. They are not 
disfranchised when they take academic posts. They 
therefore enjoy all the rights of free speech, free 
thought, and free opinion that other citizens have. No 
university would permit them to indoctrinate their stu- 
dents with their own views. No university would per- 
mit them to turn the classroom into a center of propa- 
ganda. But off the campus, outside the classroom, they 
may hold or express any political or economic views 
that it is legal for an American to express or hold. 
Any university would be glad to have Mr. Einstein 
among its professors. Would anybody suggest that he 
should be discharged because he is a “radical’’? 

All parties, groups, and factions in this country 
should be interested in preserving the freedom of the 
universities. Some of our states now have radical ad- 
ministrations which have reached out to absorb the 
universities. The only hope in those states for the pres- 
ervation of another point of view is in adhering to 
the doctrine that if a professor is a competent scholar 
he may hold his post, no matter how his political views 
differ from those of the majority. Not only so, the 
newspapers, the broadcasters, the churches, and every 
citizen should uphold the traditional rights of the scholar. 
Wherever freedom of inquiry, discussion, and teaching 
have been abolished freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion, and freedom of speech have been threatened 
or abolished, too. 

Look at the universities of Russia and see how they 
have sunk to be mere mouthpieces of the ruling party. 
Look at the universities of Italy, where only those doc- 
trines which the government approves may be expound- 
ed. Look at the universities of Germany, once among 
the greatest in the world, now a mere shadow, because 
their freedom is gone. These are the ways of com- 
munism and fascism. 

In America we have had such confidence in democracy 
that we have been willing to support institutions of 
higher learning in which the truth might be pursued, 
and when found might be communicated to our people. 
We have not been afraid of the truth, or afraid to hope 
that it might emerge from the clash of opinion. The 
American people must decide whether they will longer 
tolerate the search for truth. If they will, the univer- 
sities will endure and give light and leading to the 
nation. If they will not, then as a great political 
scientist has put it, we can blow out the light and fight 
it out in the dark; for when the voice of reason is 
silenced, the rattle of machine guns begins. 
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“Life has loveliness to sell— 

All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves, whitened on a cliff, 
Climbing fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup.”—Ex. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


About two and one-half years ago public education in 
Tennessee was prostrate. The effects of the depres- 
sion on the schools were acute and destructive. The 
state and local units were far behind in the payment of 
current school costs. This delinquency was largely due 
to the delinquency on the part of the people in the pay- 
ment of taxes. The situation was accentuated by the 
fact that claims other than schools had priority in pay- 
ment. The state alone owed teachers for personal 
service approximately $8,000,000. Politics had crept 
into the schools. Many boards of education had adopted 
the policy of employing local talent exclusively. As a 
consequence of this policy many teachers of rich ex- 
perience, of splendid training, and with excellent records 
were thrown out of employment due to no fault of 
theirs. A large group of teachers was holding local 
warrants which could not be cashed except at unreason- 
able rates of discount. There was, in short, little en- 
couragement in the general school situation for public 
school workers. 

Then came a change in the administration of the 
state government. A new governor took office. A pro- 
gram of retrenchment in governmental expenditures was 
advocated. Promptly the legislature set about to balance 
the state budget. As a consequence, the state’s appro- 
priation for the elementary schools was ‘reduced 19.5 
per cent; for the high schools the appropriation was cut 
approximately 28 per cent; funds allocated to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee were reduced 50 per cent; and ap- 
propriations for the teachers colleges and normals were 
reduced 66 2/3 per cent. Such action, of course, did not 
stimulate public education. Teachers’ salaries were sub- 
stantially reduced. For the year closing June 30, 1935, 
the average elementary school teacher’s salary was $504 
and the average high school teacher’s salary was $988— 
less than one-half the average for the country at large. 

However, two things happened during these dark 
days, which offered a little encouragement to teachers. 
First, education was placed on the same plane with other 
governmental agencies with respect to priority of claims 
and monthly installments supplanted the biennial dis- 
bursements of state funds to schools; second, the legis- 
lature created an educational commission to study the 
general school situation and to report its findings to the 
governor and to the Sixty-Ninth General Assembly. 
Teachers generally welcomed this survey. They felt 
that remedial measures would be taken to improve the 
situation if existing conditions in the schools were gen- 
erally known. 


The study went forward. Voluminous reports were 
gathered containing a wealth of data touching practically 
every phase of the school system. Then came January, 
1935. The Sixty-Ninth General Assembly met. The 
governor transmitted the customary message to the 
legislature. Little reference was made to the report 
of the educational commission. So far as the schools 
were concerned, the message was generally interpreted 
to offer little if any relief. In fact, it was interpreted 
by many to mean that the schools should be nailed down 
for two years as they were. Subsequently, however, 
the governor, in conference, emphatically stated that it 
was not his purpose to make static the existing school 
situation. Substantial increases were proposed for the 
University of Tennessee and the teachers colleges. 

At length came the administration revenue measure. 
This was generally known as the general sales tax 
measure. This measure proposed substantial increases 
in state appropriations for public education at all levels. 
However, it contained an obnoxious restrictive clause 
relative to the amount of revenue the local unit might 
raise for school purposes. In fact, so far as elementary 
and high schools were concerned, the proceeds derived 
from the sales tax and in turn applied to the common 
schools would have been largely substitute funds and 
little if any local relief could have been provided for 
public education. Shortly after its introduction the 
sales tax measure was tabled in the Senate with practi- 
cally no opposition from the forces sponsoring it. 
Public education was left without any increase in state 
support. 

Out of all this confusion three conclusions are obvi- 
ous. First, neither the administration nor the Tennessee 
Education Association had a carefully prepared program 
involving the raising and distribution of school funds 
and the reorganization of the administrative setup of 
the school system on which either school men or legis- 
lators were in agreement; second, public sentiment was 
not crystallized sufficiently in favor of public education 
to compel the legislature to work out an appropriate 
program, practical in design and adequate in scope; 
and, third, if the situation is ever to be worked out a 
carefully planned program must be prepared suf- 
ficiently early to permit of its interpretation and under- 
standing by the public at large before the legislature ts 
elected. This program must be backed up by public 
sentiment and not left to the political whims of men in 
office. 

Candidates for the office of governor and for mem- 
bership in the legislature should be given opportunity 
to examine the program in detail and be called on to 
express themselves relative to its endorsement before 
they are elected. If necessary the school situation 
might appropriately be made one of the issues of the 
campaigns next year. It is hoped, however, that 
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all fair-minded people will unite on a _ reasonable 
school program embracing a salary schedule which 
will give teachers a living wage and make reasonable 
preparation for old age. Any other policy is seductive 
to the best interests of the state. In the long run, the 
state, like the individual, gets about what it pays for. 

The program should aim: 

1. To guarantee a minimum term of eight months 
for the elementary school and a nine-months term 
for the high school. 

2. To guarantee that every child shall have a well- 
trained teacher. 

3. To guarantee that every school shall be adequately 
equipped with books and teaching materials. 

4. To guarantee a salary schedule for teachers which 
will insure a living wage and provide something 
for sickness and old age. 

To guarantee the maintenance of the state univer- 
sity and the teachers colleges on such basis that 
they may perform the duties and functions for 
which established. 

The task requires: 

That the program be formulated. 

That teachers thoroughly organize and cooperate. 
That the public be informed and aroused. 

That candidates for governor and for the legisla- 
ture endorse the program before election. 


ui 
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TWO GOOD MEN PASS ON 


On July 7, 1935, C. F. (Daddy) Alden died. In his 
passing the state lost one of its educational leaders. Mr. 
Alden was first of all a teacher. He knew what he wanted 
his school to do and labored in season and out to make 
it the dominant force in the community. 

Probably his best work was done in the establishment 
and development of the Goodlettsville High School. 
However, he rendered conspicuous service in the field 
of vocational education at Central High School, David- 
son County, and as Professor of Rural Education at the 
University of Tennessee and at Austin Peay Normal, 
Clarksville. His last position was that of high school 
principal at Portland. 

On August 9, Judge R. L. Peck was called to his 
reward. Because of his prominence in educational 
matters teachers throughout the state were made sad by 
his passing. ; 

Judge Peck was a lawyer by profession. Yet he 
found time to serve the state by accepting an appoint- 
ment by Governor McAlister on the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission in 1933. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed to membership on the state board of education. 
At the time of his death he was serving in the latter 
capacity. 

When a tree falls in the forest it leaves a vacancy 
which to fill requires a generation. When a good man 
dies his fellows are conscious of such a vacancy. The 
race has suffered a loss. So it was with the passing 
of Mr. Alden and Judge Peck. 






AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

The week of November 11-17, 1935, has been desig- 
nated as American Education Week. It is the practice 
in many schools to set up a committee to arrange a 
suitable program for an appropriate celebration of this 
week. One of the weaknesses in the public school situa- 
tion in Tennessee is due to the indifference of the public 
toward the schools. American Education Week offers 
a splendid opportunity for the school to establish proper 
contact with its patrons. The history of the develop- 
ment of certain phases of the school system, the present 
status of public education in the state and school needs 
might be gotten over to the public through the proper 
observance of American Education Week which would 
prove of great worth in the solution of our school 
problems. 

Attention is called to this matter at this time so that 
schools may begin early to plan their individual pro- 
grams. Elsewhere in this journal appears a suggestive 
program for the.observance of American Education 
Week. 


J 
A GOOD PROJECT FOR LOCALS 


Local teachers’ organizations are in position to make 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER available to the members of 
county courts and boards of education. Some county 
superintendents and, in some instances, teachers have 
expressed approval of the proposal that the several local 
teachers’ organizations furnish the office of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association with the names and mail- 
ing addresses of all county court and county board 
members and pay out of their respective treasuries the 
actual cost of printing and mailing the journals to these . 
officials. It is estimated that the cost of making avail- 
able each issue of the journal to an individual such as 
a member of the county court would be approximately 
fifty cents. It strikes us that this plan offers an oppor- 
tunity to inform county court members and others hav- 
ing to do with school revenues with respect to educa- 
tional conditions and needs in the state. It also offers 
an opportunity for the Tennessee Education Association 
to familiarize leading laymen with proposed school pro- 
grams. 














| IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
1935-1936 


East Tennessee Education Association in Knoxville, October 
31-November 2. 


Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association, in Nash- 
ville, October 31-November 2. 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, in Mem- 
phis, October 31-November 2. 

Public School Officers Association, the Department of Super- 
intendence of T. E. A., in Nashville, January 14-16, 1936. 

Tennessee Education Association in Nashville, April 9, 10, 
and Il, 1936. 
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The Pains of Growth 


ANNIE J. ELAM, First Grade Teacher, Caldwell School, Nashville 

“Come right in, Mrs. Brassell. I’m so glad to see 
Have this rocker. I’ve been kinder lonesome 
here lately. . No, it’s not because my daughter is 
away at the college all day. . . . Of course I miss her, 
but just between you an’ me, I sometimes feel that it 
is a relief to have her out of the house during the 
day. Yes, it does seem like I would have a 
chance to read a lot while she is gone, but that’s just 
it; I can’t enjoy readin’ any more. Oh dear! I’m 
afraid there’ll be nothing left for me to amuse myself 
with by the time Mary gets through college. You see, 
it’s this way: She kinder imposes her education on 
me, an’ the more I learn about things, the less I enjoy 
them. Oh, yes, things are just like they have 
always been, but that’s the trouble, they are all wrong. 
[ feel that it is almost a sin for me to indulge in the 
enjoyment of ’em, and me a-knowing that they are 
fixed wrong. But then I don’t suppose that it would 
be any more sinful for me to enjoy things that I know 
are done up wrong than to feel the way I do when 
I am at church. Oh, I know that you are 
shocked. I am, too, when I get to thinking about it, 
me being such a religious person, an’ all. But I can’t 
help it. I don’t believe that I can endure that church 
house any longer. Come to think about it, I’ve always 
had a depressed feelin’ the minute I got inside the 
door. I use to think it was a religious feelin’, a solemn 
feelin’ about God, you know, but Mary has explained 
all that away. She has had a course in interior dec- 
oratin’, an’ she says the inside of that church house is 
painted all wrong, an’ that is why we feel so prostrate 
as soon as we get inside it. You know the ceilin’ is 
painted a dark brown, darker than the floor an’ walls, 
an’ it makes us feel smothered like, as if something 
heavy was about to bear down on us. The ceilin’ 
ought to be painted a lighter color than the walls, an’ 
the walls should be painted a lighter color than the 
floor. The floor should be the darkest color of all, like 
the out-of-doors, you know. There the ground is the 
darkest color, and the sky the lightest, with the trees 
kinder in-between like. 

“The church house is not the only house that gets 
on my nerves. Visiting is no longer a pleasure for 
me. Every house that I visit in makes me feel all 
tired out and askew-like. Either the colors clash, or 
the furniture is arranged all out of balance, or the 
pictures are impossible. Mary is real proud because 
I notice these things. She says that I have an artistic 
temperament like she has, an’ that she inherited hers 

from me. Weill, I suppose that I have got one, but 
I was happier before I knew I had it. 

“What? I was goin’ to tell you about the 
readin’. Oh, yes! Well, it’s the same way. Mary 
has had a course in the appreciation of literature. 
You know, readin’ was always such a pastime for me. 
Now I feel as if ’tis a duty, an’ I can’t enjoy it near 
as much, since I feel that way about it. You see, I 
feel that I must analyze every story I read, an’ think 
about the style in which it is written, whether the story 


you. 





is ideal or realistic, who the author is, an’ what the 
critics say about him. I tell you, Mrs. Brassell, it’s 
hard work, me watchin’ myself, to keep from enjoyin’ 
something that isn’t just right. 

“Yes, it certainly does look as if I could be com- 
fortable a-listenin’ to the radio, but I can’t. Mary 
has had a course in music appreciation too. She 
doesn’t allow me to enjoy simple music anymore, an’ 
she wants me to think jazz is just horrible. Whenever 
I hear music now, I task myself with noticin’ the 
form of it, whether it is binary or trinary, an’ whether 
or not variety is produced by the way phrases balance 
each other, or by modulation. 

“Yes, I thought that when spring came I could get 
out and find pleasure in my garden. I thought that 
the enjoyment of the out-of-doors was the one de- 
lightful pastime that I had left. But things had no 
sooner begun to get green, an’ the birds to come back, 
than Mary announced that she was a-goin’ to take a 
course in nature study. Well, I just made up my min’ 
that I’d work in my garden while Mary was away, 
an’ not say anything about it to her when she got 
home, an’ perhaps she wouldn’t think to tell me what 
was wrong with it. But it was no use. This time 
my curiosity got the better of me. I began to wonder 
what those college folks were teaching about nature. 
Then I thought that music and art and literature, the 
kind that Mary had studied about, were things that 
people had made wrong, an’ that, if one studied about 
them, one could learn to fix them, but since folks had 
not made nature, if it was wrong they could not fix 
it like they could the things they had made them- 
selves. I didn’t believe there was anything wrong 
about nature anyway, an’ I wondered how on earth 
those college folks were goin’ to teach it, if they 
couldn’t find anything wrong with it. 

“Well, I mentioned this to Mary. No, there isn’t 
anything wrong with nature, but what do you think 
those college folks have done? They have gone an’ 
named every kind ‘of tree an’ bush an’ flower with a 
hard heathenish name, they call it a scientific name. 
Oh, no, it’s not the ordinary name by which you an’ 
I call ’em. Why, they have even got the stars in the 
sky named, to say nothin’ of the birds in the air. The 
way they teach nature is to make the students learn 
up all those hard names that some smart fellow has 
thought out. For instance, the right name for our 
sugar maple tree is ‘saccharum,’ an’ it belongs to the 
‘Aceracea family.’ No, Mary doesn’t seem to 
mind learnin’ the names. It is sort of interesting to 
me, too, noticin’ the different kind of trees that belong 
to the same family. 

“Well, I may come to enjoy the things that I get 
educated about, but [ don’t believe that I will be any 
happier than I was before. 

“What ! You must be going? So soon? I 
do wish you could stay longer. I’ve had a real good 
time a-listenin’ to you talk. You an’ me understand 

each other so well. Run over as often as you can.... 
Yes, I'll be mighty glad when Mary gets through col- 
lege. Good-bye, Mrs. Brassell.” 
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Time Out in Vienna 
CONSTANCE OHLINGER 


Director of Music 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee 


“Once a person becomes a trans- 
atlantic traveller he is always one, 
and the only way to keep from going 
to Europe the rest of your life is 
not to go at all,” says Mr. Collins in 
one of his travel books. This state- 
ment might very well be applied to 
Vienna in particular, for the only 
way to keep from going there the rest 
of your life, or, at least, to keep from 
thinking about it, is not to go at all, 
as anyone who has sojourned there 
and fallen under its spell will testify. 
For Vienna, perhaps more than most 
other European cities, has retained 
traces of the romance of bygone 
days. Asa city it has changed slowly 
in physical aspect ; it has held on to 
old-time customs, and the people have 
retained their typically Viennese 
character, which has been but slightly 
affected by many of the influences of 
Twentieth Century civilization, so 
that much of the romance and fasci- 
nation of old Vienna is still there. 

This once-imperial capital is a 
city of palaces and castles, of beauti- 
ful parks, and extensive gardens 
formerly belonging to royalty. The 
streets and sidewalks are crooked, 
narrow thoroughfares, not smoothly 
macadamized and paved, but solidly 
built of paving stones. Except for 
the principal streets of the so-called 
“inner city” and those which pass by 
important public buildings, there is 
not a modern street nor sidewalk in 
the whole capital. 

Generally speaking, Vienna is still 
free of all our American gadgets 
which constantly remind us that time 
must be saved. Over there, one isn’t 
hurried, by telephones, autos, and all 
manner of electric appliances, into 
rushing at something else. 
paradise, where one can enjoy the 
present moment to the full, and in- 
dulge, to his heart’s content, the de- 
sire to dream of past romance and 
history, for the Viennese are su- 
premely blessed with time, in abun- 
dance. Everyone is content to go at 
a comfortable pace, in business, as 
well as in other affairs. 

The daily schedule of the average 
business man runs somewhat as fol- 
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Pupil’s Activity Book 


Tennessee History 


JOHN A. THACKSTON, Dean 
College of Education 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


and 


M. B. MEASAMER 
Superintendent of Schools 
CROSSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
This authoritative activity book contains eighty pages, arranged in teach- 
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available in the following subjects: 


ENGLISH: 
—Essentials in English, Books I and I. 
(Senior High School.) 
—Plain-Way English Series, Books I, II, 
and IiI. (Junior High School.) 
—Individual Corrective Exercises. (4th, 
5th, and 6th grades.) 
—Review for Mastery in 
(Senior High School.) 
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—Four botks. 
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Time Out in Vienna 
(Continued from page 19) 

Rise, anytime between 8 and 10 
o’clock. 

Go to business, anytime between 8 
and 10 o’clock. 

Close at 12 or 1 o’clock for lunch 
and a nap, and possibly a game of 
checkers. 

Reopen at 2, 3, or 4 o'clock, ac- 
cording to convenience. 

Close at 6 or 7 o’clock. 

Dine at 8 o’clock, and then to the 
theatre, concert hall, coffeehouse, or 
some entertainment. 

If a business man doesn’t feel well, 
or decides to go off on a vacation, he 
simply puts a notice on his door, and 
his patrons have to bide their time 
until he returns. And they usually 
are content to wait, too, for they are 
in no particular hurry either. 

Coffeehouses are about the most 
pleasant and important institutions in 
Viennese life. They seem to be full 
from morning till night with people 
who are in no haste to get anywhere 
or to do anything. Men and women, 
rich and poor, sit in the Kaffees, 
drinking beer or coffee, smoking, 
reading the papers, playing billiards 
or solving crossword puzzles as if 
time had stood still for them to 
amuse themselves or to revel in 
sweet doing-nothing. Of course, the 
Viennese have been openly accused 
of laziness. I think they don’t even 
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deny or resent the accusation. Be 
that as it may, it is this very atmos- 
phere of leisure that gives Vienna 
much of its charm, which captures 
the American, transports him out of 
a modern and practical world, and 
lets him experience for a while some- 
thing of the centuries that were. 

But Vienna not only loves to have 
an easy and a good time; it loves to 
have a gay and riotous time. This 
comes with “Fasching” or the Car- 
nival season, which begins in Janu- 
ary and lasts until Lent. All the 
professional organizations, trades’ 
guilds, various societies and clubs 
put on balls. Night after night there 
is dancing and waltzing; everybody 
is bent on being gay. There are 
formal masked balls, costume balls, 
informal fancy-dress balls, balls for 
the society aristocrats, and balls for 
the poorest menials, keeping the city 
awake and wild until 3 and 4 A.M. 
every night of the season. The most 
exclusive balls take place in the Old 
Palace (Hapsburg), the Operahouse, 
and the Konzerthaus. These are at- 
tended by government officials, for- 
eign ambassadors, and other persons 
of state rank. Invitations are neces- 
sary to attend these balls. The other 
balls are oper to high society in gen- 
eral, and to anyone else who has 
money enough to buy a ticket. 

Social etiquette has it that when a 
gentleman invites a lady to such a 
carnival dance, it is understood that 
she is to pay her own way, unless 
the gentleman is very rich. It even 
happens sometimes that the lady 
pays the gentleman’s way, if she is 
richer than he. 

Our observations at one ball were 
that the middle-aged and old men 
were much more in favor as partners 
than the young men, and seemed to 
get more enjoyment out of the danc- 
ing ; and that the men danced, on the 
whole, better than the women. Along 
with modern dances, the old Wiener 
Walzer, including the favorite Blue 
Danube, were played. After each 
dance the gentleman would grace- 
fully kiss his lady’s hand. As we 
watched the graceful lilting of flut- 
tery gowns to the strains of the Blue 
Danube, we imagined ourselves look- 
ing on a gala scene in the romantic 
days of Strauss and Lanner. 

One undeniable object of these 
balls in matchmaking. Many 


mothers chaperon their daughters to 
the dances for the very purpose of 
finding a son-in-law. In_ short, 
Fasching is such an important part 
of Vienna’s life that not infrequent- 
ly families of limited means sell 
household furniture, or economize on 
food, in order that the daughter may 
attend and have a beautiful gown. 

Some old customs which Vienna 
clings to with affection are those in 
connection with the Confirmation 
ceremonies in May and June. Dur- 
ing several weeks, boys and girls 
from all sections of the city and from 
near-by towns come to St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral to be confirmed. They are 
brought to the cathedral in beautiful- 
ly decorated carriages (the old-time 
fiaker), hundreds of which are to be 
seen going through the city any day. 
Each driver has worked out his own 
floral and color scheme—it may be 
roses or carnations, in pink or white; 
or chrysanthemums in _ lavender, 
white or yellow; or violets, lilies of 
the valley, or wisteria. The children, 
in the midst of such bowers, ride as if 
in carriages from fairyland. After the 
ceremonies at the cathedral are over, 
the children once more climb into 
their’ carriages and are taken for a 
long drive all over the city and out 
to the Prater, Vienna’s most famous 
purk. After this, they are taken to 
a candy store, and, for once in their 
lives, are allowed to eat candy and 
pastry to their hearts’ content. 

Any sketch of Vienna, however 
brief, which did not mention the 
beautiful natural environs of the city, 
and music, would be but half com- 
plete. For nature has blessed Vienna 
with lovely mountains and low hills 
which roll down to meet the Danube, 
and has given the Viennese an in- 
tense and passionate love of the out- 
doors and of music. 

During the winter season, Vienna 
maintains two opera houses, the State 
Opera, and the Peoples’ Opera; and 
two large concert houses, each with 
several auditoriums, so that in one 
evening two or three concerts may be 
going on simultaneously in the same 
building. Tickets for the opera or 
for concerts cost so little that the best 
programs are within the means of 
the masses; and if occasionally 
prices are high, there is always 
standing room to be had at a mini- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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from the Jefferson 
County High Schools* 


WRIGHT W. FROST 


Principal Rush Strong High School 
Strawberry Plains, Tennessee 


The Setting 

Jefferson County is about twelve 
miles east of Knoxville, lying mainly 
between the Holston and French 
Broad Rivers not far from where 
their junction forms the’ Tennessee 
River. The population in 1930 was 
17,914, the majority of whom lived 
on farms and were engaged in agri- 
culture. The industry of next im- 
portance is zinc mining. In each of 
the five towns, Strawberry Plains, 
New Market, Jefferson City, White 
Pine, and Dandridge, is a standard 
four-year high school and a consoli- 
dated elementary school. In addi- 
tion, there are fifteen one-teacher 
schools, eighteen two-teacher schools, 
and two three-teacher schools. The 
total enrollment of elementary pupils 
during the school year 1934-1935 
was 3,759, while that of the high 
schools was 648. During the same 
year 910 elementary pupils and 301 
high school pupils were given free 
transportation to the consolidated 
elementary schools and high schools, 
respectively. 

As in perhaps many other coun- 
ties, the high school enrollment in 
Jefferson County does not compare 
favorably with that of the elemen- 
tary schools. A study has recently 
been made to discover the reasons 
for the elimination of so many of 
the eighth-grade graduates from the 
high schools. As space does not per- 
mit a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject in this article, only the most 
critical period of elimination will be 
taken up. This is between eighth- 
grade graduation and high school 
entrance. 

The eighth-grade graduates of the 
years 1931-1934 have been studied 
with the idea of finding the causes 
of elimination. Out of 892 elemen- 
tary graduates included in the study, 
279, or 31.3 per cent, were found 





*This article is the summary of part of 
a master’s thesis at the University of 
Tennessee, written under the direction of 
Dr. Joseph E. Avent and Dr. A. D. 
Mueller. 
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‘‘Must commend the company for the 
prompt settlement of my claim. Am 
quite pleased with my affiliations with 

I believe it to be the best com- 
pany for teachers, and heartily recom- 
mend it to any of my profession.’’— 
Miss Rosalie Lockenbach, Nashville, 
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not to enter high school. A com- 
parison has been made between all 
graduates and those who did not 
enter high school. The following 


‘discussion will involve chiefly the 


three factors which seem to have the 
greatest influence upon high school 
entrance by elementary school grad- 
uates. 

Age at Graduation as a Factor in 

Elimination 

The elementary graduates and 
those not entering high school were 
both classified as to age at gradua- 
tion. It was found that only 6.3 per 
cent of those under age were elimi- 
nated, while 21.9 per cent of the 
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normal-age group and 47.2 per cent 
of those over age failed to enter 
high school. This means that the ele- 
mentary graduate of the over-age 
group has twice the probability of 
being eliminated as those of the 
normal-age group and more _ than 
seven times that of the under-age 
group. It is a safe conclusion that 
the older an elementary pupil is at 
graduation the less likely he is to 
enter high school. 


Occupation of Parents as a Factor in 
Elimination 

While less than 10 per cent of the 

elementary graduates whose fathers 

were proprietors or miners or were 
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engaged in professional, managerial, 
clerical, public, and transportation 
services failed to enter high school, 
40 per cent of the graduates whose 
fathers were farmers were elimi- 
nated. Only the common labor group, 
which was a very small group, had 
a higher percentage of elimination. 

There are three factors which in- 
fluence the elimination of the farm- 
er’s children. First, child labor is 
quite adaptable to agriculture. 
Second, the farmer’s children, more 
than any other occupational group, 
attend the rural schools, which are 
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themselves a factor in elimination, as 
will be shown later. Third, the 
farmers, as a class, live the farthest 
from high school, and in most cases 
their children have to ride to high 
school, while the children of other 
occupational groups are within walk- 
ing distance of high schools, Until 
the school year 1934-1935 it cost one 
dollar ($1.00) per month for high 
school pupils to ride the buses to 
school. This is a tax which probably 
would have eliminated many pupils 
of other occupational groups, if they 
had had it to pay. The part which 








transportation costs have played in 
elimination can be more clearly seen 
in the fact that after bus transporta- 
tion was made free the number of 
high school pupils riding buses in- 
creased 30.9 per cent, while the in- 
crease in the entire high school en- 
rollment was only 7.6 per cent. 
















































Type of Elementary School from Which " 
Pupil ls Graduated as a Factor in : 
tp Hess be 
Elimination 
ar ine sp 
[he most determining factor in W 
elimination of the eighth-grade 
graduate from high school entrance oe! 
seems to be the type of school from pe 
which he is graduated. Table I 
; pre 
shows the number of eighth-grade lav 
TABLE I che 
NUMBER OF EIGHTH-GRADE GRADUATES adc 
WITH NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THOSE 
Wuo Do Nor Enter Hicu Scuoot, spe 
CLASSIFIED AS TO THE TYPE oF ELE- poi 
MENTARY SCHOOL FROM WHICH : 
THEY ARE GRADUATED f 
) 
Number Number Per Cent 
Gradu- Elimi- Flimi plac 
Type of School ates nated nated tive 
One-‘eacher ---. 23 13 56.5 ‘ea 
Two-teacher -...284 154 54.2 wu 
Three-teacher -.. 90 48 53.3 nou 
Consolidated ~---495 64 12.9 or 
] 
graduates with the number and per pros 
cent of those who do not enter high the 
school, classified as to the type of ann 
school from which they graduated. for 
It is significant to note that there is ress 
very little variation in the percent- prin 
ages of elimination among the three pass 
types of rural schools. It is also a how 
significant fact that the percentage the | 
of elimination among the graduates recit 
of rural schools is more than four the 
times that of graduates of consoli- who 
dated schools. mant 
Offhand it might be thought that Bu 
the high percentage of elimination semb 
among the graduates of rural schools assen 
is due to the fact that practically all facul 
the pupils of the rural schools come a gat 
from farm homes, whose percentage spirit 
of elimination is quite high. This and a 
theory is discounted, however, by the Ma 
fact that only 18.7 per cent of the W. | 
farmers’ children who were gradw- “The 
ated from consolidated schools failed meetii 
to enter high school, while 57.2 per of the 
cent of the farmers’ children who offerit 
were graduated from rural schools tions 
did not enter high school. It seems, literat 
therefore, that the type of school place 
from which the pupil is graduated pleasu 


has more than anything else to do 
with whether or not he enters high 
school. 
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N AUTHORITY on the school 
assembly states that perhaps 
no phase of school life, with 
the possible exception of the junior 
high school clubs, has changed so 
rapidly within the last decade as has 
the school assembly. The change has 
been so rapid, I think, that we may 
speak in terms of the Assembly That 
Was and the Assembly That Is. 
McKown tells us that the high 
school first initiated the chapel 
period of the older college which 
prepared for the ministry. The state 
law, as we know, encouraged the 
chapel idea. The religious idea was 


added to by the subject-matter 
specialist with an academic view- 
point. 


The next step in the development 
of the high school assembly took 
place when it became an administra- 
tive mouthpiece. At this point we 
have the religious service plus an- 
nouncements plus academic speaker, 
or perhaps the Assembly That Was 
progressed far enough to introduce 
the flag salute and have the leader 
announce, “Tommy Jones will recite 
for us.” But‘even this bit of prog- 
ress was a last minute thought. The 
principal rushed around, selected a 
passage of scripture, hastily thought 
how he might sermonize a bit, and at 
the last moment induced Tommy to 
recite. He either did this or inflicted 
the responsibility on some teacher 
who handled the situation in like 
manner. 

But times have changed. The As- 
sembly That Is is not a mere physical 
assembling of the student body and 
faculty. It is something more than 
a gathering of minds; it is also a 
spiritual assembly of the tterests 
and aspirations of the school. 

Martha Fleming, of the Frances 
W. Parker School, Chicago, says, 
“The morning exercise is a common 
meeting ground ; it is the family altar 
of the school to which each brings his 
offerings—the fruit of his observa- 
tions and studies, or the music, the 
literature, and art that delight him, a 
place where all cooperate for the 
pleasure and well-being of the whole ; 
where all bring their best and choic- 
est experience in the most attractive 
form at their command.” 
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C. O. Davis in an article, “Citizen- 
ship and High School,” in the Edu- 
cation Review, says, it is probably 
true that more significant life de- 
cisions have been effected by means 
of the assembly exercises than by 
all of the class recitations combined. 
The high school that does not, there- 
fore, make use of this powerful 
character-making instrument is miss- 
ing a golden opportunity to help train 
oncoming generations for the re- 
sponsible duties of citizenship.” 

E. K. Fretwell, in “The Assem- 
bly,” an article in “The Sixth Year- 
book” of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals—1932, speaks 
of the assembly as being one means 
by which the school directs the edu- 
cation of its citizens that they may 
take an active part in the formation 
of public opinion. And again: “The 
assembly can train citizens of the 
school to perform better those de- 
sirable activities they are going to 
perform anyway.” 

Addie E. Bettes, in “A Project for 
an Assembly,” the Journal of Educa- 
tional Methods, 1925, would have the 
high school assembly interest, enter- 
tain or provoke thought. 

It is easily seen that the assembly 
is now social in outlook and con- 
trolled by trained educators with a 
sociological viewpoint. The assembly 
is no longer a haphazard affair: it is 
in the hands of an assembly com- 
mittee, consisting of a teacher and 
several students appointed by the 
principal. This committee has (1) 
canvassed the school, (2) surveyed 
the available materials and pupil 
abilities, (3) assigned programs to 
clubs and homerooms, and (4) it will 
review each program before it is 
staged. 

By what criteria will this com- 
mittee judge the program? Galvin 
and Walker would have the com- 
mittee ask: 

(1) Does it provide opportunity 
for the entire group? 

(2) Were the students properly 
guided in planning and executing it? 
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(3) Is the plan unified? 

(4) Is the aim of the assembly 
clear, and is it effectively accom- 
plished ? 

(S) Are mechanics carried out 
properly — viz., curtain, time, seat- 
ing, property, lights? 

(6) Do performers and audiences 
recognize the assembly as successful 
from the viewpoint of their interest 
and enjoyment? 

In determining such points as (1) 
number of assemblies, (2) time of 
day, and (3) length of period, this 
committee, no doubt, will study its 
own particular situation, including 
its physical needs and capacity to 
appreciate the wide range of the 
values of the assembly. 

If the needs of the school could 
best be met by the daily assembly, or 
if the ideals of the school could best 
be fostered through this medium, 
the committee should hold the daily 
assembly regardless of current tend- 
ency. 

In the only record available to the 
writer, a report made by 112 Kansas 
high schools, including first and 
second-class city and county high 
schools, Roemer and Allen found 
fifty schools have assembly in the 
morning; eleven in the afternoon. 

The median length of the period 
was thirty minutes, the average 
thirty-four minutes. The tendency, 
however, was to have longer periods, 
even one hour and longer when there 
was only one a week. The number 
of assemblies varied from one to five 
a week—fifty-one schools reporting 
one a week, and eleven reporting 
five a week. 

Who shall participate? Consensus 
of opinion seems to be that, ideally, 
every student at some time during 
the school year should participate in 
the assembly, and that primarily the 
students themselves should conduct 
the assembly. Contrary to this po- 
sition, however, Galvin and Walker 
stress the notion that the teacher 
should frequently conduct the assem- 
bly. They attempt to sustain their 
position by the following quotations 
from writers in the field: 

John W. Dodds, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport, N. Y., says: 
“Many hidden talents in teachers can 
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be capitalized for the good of the 
teacher and the school, by means of a 
well-conducted assembly.” 

Frances C. Hickox, principal of 
Norton Junior High, Niagara Falls, 
says: “If to conduct an assembly 
means to participate with her fellow 
teachers and the students in an 
‘activity for the unification and en- 
richment of all school experiences’ 
then she must be trained to conduct, 
for there can be no such assembly 
without her.” 

R. D. Fish, supervisory principal, 
Falconer, N. Y., says: “It seems to 
us most essential that our teacher- 
training institutions should in a most 
thorough manner furnish this very 
important preparation in advance.” 


Conclusion and Suggestions 
Having considered: (1) the nature, 
(2) the administration, (3) the cri- 
teria for evaluating, (4) the number, 
(5) the time of day and length, and 
(6) the participants in school assem- 
blies, it remains for us to estimate 
the values of the new assembly and 
to suggest programs from which 
these values may be derived. 
McKown, Roemer and Allen, and 
Meyer give interesting estimates of 
the value of the assembly, but Gal- 
vin and Walker’s list seems more 
inclusive. These authorities set 
forth the following possible values 
of the assembly : 
1. Unifies the school by integrating 
all factors. 
2. Relates classwork to life. 
3. Reveals new vocational 
avocational interests. 
. Stresses beauty. 
Inspires ambitions to succeed. 
. Forms public opinions. 
. Provides universal opportunity. 
. Enlarges ethical ideals. 
. Recognizes success. 
10. Interests the community. 
11. Widens the horizon through 
study of civic, material, and inter- 
national problems. 
12. Develops in the student : 
(1) Self-confidence. 
(2) Ingenuity. 
(3) Leadership. 
(4) Appreciation of the part 
his schoolmates play in a 


and 


CONAuA 


school or vocational ac- 
tivity. 
(5) Proper sense of group 


membership. 





Further values of the school as- 
sembly are: 

1. Formation of good audience 
habits. 

2. Observation of notable days in 
an appropriate way. 

3. Strengthening attitude of loyal- 
ty to the school. 

4. Giving information concerning 
curricular and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

5. Guidance along vocational, avo- 
cational and ethical lines. 

6. Widening occupations for leis- 
ure time by encouraging reading, 
music, art, and dancing. 

7. Stimulation of expressions. 

8. Development of poise. 

9. Recognition of excellence in 
scholarship, citizenship, attendance, 
athletics, and service to the school. 

10. Helping students to discover 
their tastes, aptitudes, capacities and 
limitations. 

11. Developing high standards of 
taste and appreciation. 

12. Adding zest to daily work by 
public recognition. 

McKown summarizes the types of 
program from which these values 
may be derived as: 

. General welfare. 

. Current interest. 
Community interest. 
School interest. 

. Classwork. 

. Music. 

Special days. 

. Miscellaneous. 

‘or a “gold mine” of detailed and 
varied hints on assembly programs, 
Galvin and Walker’s list is suggested. 

Contrasting the Assembly That 
Was with the Assembly That Is, may 
we not feel, to appropriate a quota- 
tion, that “the shell of tradition 
which encompassed the assembly has 
been broken, and the body anesthe- 
tized by oratory of the academician 
is being nourished by the oxygen of 
life.” 
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Time Out in Vienna 
(Continued from page 20) 

mum cost. The one important thing 
about concert going is to secure 
tickets well in advance, as the houses 
are sold out weeks beforehand. Fre- 
quently hundreds stand in line wait- 
ing, only to be disappointed. 

And the audiences! Enthusiasm 
runs high with cries of hoch! and 
bravo! with stamping of feet, with 
deluges of flowers, with the presen- 
tation of laurel wreaths! After 
many, many encores, the audiences 
are forced to leave finally when the 
ushers turn off the lights. 

In the summertime, when the con- 
cert and opera season is over, the 
people flock to the parks and gar- 
dens, to the open-air orchestra con- 


certs—programs of Wagner, Verdi, 


Strauss, Bizet, etc. These concerts 
are free except that one must pay a 
small sum (five cents or so) to a 
park attendant for a chair. Then 
there are the Kaffee pavilions, 
where the people may enjoy the 
Meistersinger Overture or the Over- 
ture to Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream while sipping coffee 
or lingering over a mug of beer ; and 
the open-air concerts and operas 
given in the oid palace gardens. Of 
all happy mortals, the Viennese 
seems to be the happiest when out- 
doors, sitting amid greenery, or 
chatting over the coffee table, and 
listening to his beloved music. 
Vienna is very proud of its musi- 
cal history too, for is it not the city 
in which Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert lived and 
worked? Is not Schubert “their 
Franz,” a son of the people, who 
was born in and who lived in their 
city all his life? And was not Johann 
Strauss inspired to write for them 
his waltzes, that they might dance? 
Vienna cherishes these memories and 
venerates its many musical land- 
marks, which allure music lovers the 
world over. Nevertheless, it is not 
her musical heritage alone which 
places Vienna in the fore among the 
world’s music centers; it is the pas- 
sionate and sincere enthusiasm of the 
people for the art, which has kept 


the spirit of the masters alive and 


which makes Vienna veritably the 
City of Music, as she loves to call 
herself. 
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Fellow Teachers: 

The year of opportunity which we 
are facing has much to inspire the 
teachers and others responsible for 
the education of the boys and girls 
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In response to a felt need for revis-: 
ing the curriculum at all levels, care- 
ful study and attention will be given 
to this important problem through- 
out the coming year. 





of Tennessee to enter upon their , 
duties with a spirit of optimistic enthusiasm. It is true 
that many perplexing problems remain unsolved, that 
schools must continue to operate with meager budgets, 
and under conditions that, in too many instances, make 
it difficult to carry on a satisfactory school program. 
However, most of the school systems of the state are in 
as good financial condition as they were a year ago, and 
a number have reported increased expenditures for 
salaries and for otherwise increasing the efficiency of 
schools. 

Thousands of children have found new modern 
buildings awaiting their return to school this fall. 
Other thousands have returned to newly repaired, 
freshly painted, and improved buildings. Throngs of 
teachers have voluntarily attended summer schools dur- 
ing their vacation period to prepare themselves better 
to teach the children of Tennessee the things they need 
to know. 

A state-wide movement is being launched for im- 
proving the elementary schools. The success of the 
plan depends upon the cooperative support of school 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and citizens. Elemen- 
tary education affects the lives of more individuals than 
any other type of training. Children are required to 
attend elementary schools under the provisions of the 
compulsory education law; they deserve the benefits of 
wholesome surroundings and efficient instruction. Major 
thought and energy will be given this year to this phase 
of education. 

The high school course of study has been reorganized, 
and the existing high school standards have been re- 
vised and approved by the State Board of Education 
upon my recommendation. These changes were made 
in order that the youth of Tennessee may be better 
prepared to meet the new situations which daily present 
themselves. The Tercentenary Study of American 
Secondary Education will be continued and special at- 
tention will be given to the writing of histories of local 
high schools. 

The curriculum is the most essential single factor 
in our public educational organization as it embodies the 
activities in which an individual engages in order to 
develop. It is recognized that the present curriculum 
of the elementary schools, the high schools, and institu- 
tions of higher learning has been developed over a long 
period of time by a number of agencies. Such a cur- 
riculum is not the result of a well-planned program. 


make arrangements to attend this conference. 
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These facts warrant the hope and 
belief that noteworthy accomplishments will be achieved 
in the schools. We face the new year with a better 
understanding of existing needs and of how to go about 
the solution of our problems. The schools belong to 
the people and they must serve the welfare of the boys 
and girls of the state. It is the responsibility of the 
educational folk of Tennessee to put forth their best 
efforts to secure the greatest possible development for 
each child in our commonwealth. It is the responsibility 
of the school people to acquaint the people with the 
needs of public education and to create sentiment that 
will insure the educational rights of every child. 

May I remind you that the State Department of Edu- 
cation is interested in your problems and welcomes an 
opportunity to render every possible service. 


To the County and Special School 

District Superintendents: 

I am writing to give you final information regarding 
the Third Annual Superintendents’ Conference which 
will be held at Camp Clements, Doyle, Tennessee, Sep- 
tember 16-20, inclusive. 

The conference will formally open at 12:00 o’clock 
noon, September 16, at which time the first meal will be 
served, and will close at 1:30 on Friday, the 20th. The 
total charges for the week will be $5.00, which is the 
same as last year. The program this year is being made 
up from the composite rating of the suggested problems 
submitted to you a few weeks ago. Certain superintend- 
ents have been asked to serve as members of committees 
in charge of presenting the discussion on these problems. 

I believe that we will have an even better program 
than we have had during the past two years. Ample 
opportunity on the program will be reserved for indi- 
vidual conferences and discussions. As usual, the recre- 
ational side of the program will be featured. You may 
rest assured that arrangements for comfort will be 
equal to those of the past two years. The ladies attend- 
ing the conference will have their headquarters in the 
special building which was erected last year for that 
purpose. All those attending the conference should 
bring their own personal toilet articles, two sheets, one 
pillow, and one blanket. If you wish to fish, bring your 
own fishing tackle. If you wish to play tennis, bring 
your own racket. 

I am hoping that all superintendents in the state will 
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r SHE. FIFTEENTH annual American Education 
Week will be observed November 11-17, 1935. 
Spensored by the National Education Association, 

the United States Office of Education, and the Ameri- 

can Legion, this annual celebration is now one of the 
most widely observed special occasions in the United 

States. Forty governors issued American Education 

Week proclamations last year, calling upon citizens to 

visit the schools and take part in American Education 

Week exercises. Every one of these proclamations is 

a tribute to the economic and social value of education. 

Taken as a whole, they constitute the most significant 

official expression ever made of the state’s duty to the 

schools, and of the school’s obligation to advance the 
high purposes of the state. 

American Education Week is becoming more power- 
ful each year in uniting the public in the improvement 
of the schools. Six million adult citizens in approxi- 
mately 4,000 communities took part in the observance 
of American Education Week last year. The number of 
participants will double and treble as the members of 
the teaching profession increasingly employ this oppor- 
tunity to exercise the community leadership which is 
their privilege and duty. Ten million adult citizens mn 
the schools is the goal for 1935. 

American Education Week appeals because it cele- 
brates the founding of free schools as a significant 
achievement in the long struggle for the rights of the 
common people. Yet the strength of American Edu- 
cation Week lies in the fact that it looks forward. It 
is more than a memorial to past achievement. It is 
dedicated to the future, and enlists the cooperation of 
every citizen in intelligent planning for tomorrow 
through the powerful instrument of universal educa- 
tion. The need for planning education and our national 
life is continuous. Once a year is not too often to 
think about our schools and their relation to the future. 

Especially in troubled times like the present are in- 
telligent readjustments necessary in all those agencies 
that mold human ideals and relationships. Chief of 
these agencies is the school. In selecting The School 
and Democracy as the 1935 American Education Week 
theme, the national committee emphasizes the determi- 
nation of the American people to retain and improve the 
principles of self-rule in the face of social disorder 
which has checked indefinitely the progress of popular 
government in some of the older countries of the world. 
The theme suggests the fundamental character of sys- 
tematic education in the preparation of a citizenry 
capable of directing its own destiny. It implies the 
need for improvement in the schools which will enable 
them to serve the new vision and high purpose to 
which the American people have now committed them- 
selves as they speed the tempo of progress toward 
long-held democratic ideals. 

The following topics for the day-by-day discussions 


are suggested : 


*Reprinted from The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, April, 1935. 


American Education Week 1935” 


Monday, November |!—The School and the Citizen 

This program will be in keeping with the spirit of 
Armistice Day, the American Legion taking the lead in 
the principal ceremonies. Pay tribute not only to those 
who served their country in war, but also to those who 
have performed duties of citizenship in an outstanding 
way in times of peace. Dedicate this day to the citizen 
as an individual, with emphasis upon the personal traits 
of courage, loyalty, and concern for the great issues that 
our nation faces. 


Tuesday, November |2—The School and the State 


Plan the program for this day in cooperation with the 
officers of your state education association. Make its 
chief purpose informing the public on the progress and 
the needs of the schools in your state. Compare the 
costs of education with those of the other functions of 
state government. Familiarize the people of your com- 
munity with new school legislation sponsored by your 
state education association. Discuss needed tax re- 
visions. Compare recent achievements of other states 
with your own. 


Wednesday, November 13—The School and the Nation 

Familiarize the community with steps taken recently 
by the federal government to grant emergency financial 
aid to education. Discuss the historic policy and in- 
creasing need of permanent federal aid on a basis that 
will guarantee the children of every state at least the 
minimum preparation for citizenship. Outline the six- 
point program supported by the educational forces of 
the country through the National Committee for Federal 
Aid to Education. Organize citizens for the support of 
this program. 






















Thursday, November |4—The School and Social Change 

Discuss education as a potential force in American 
life. What part shall the schools play in social change? 
How can the schools of your community contribute 
more effectively to the progress which is being made 
economically and socially? What adaptations in the 
present organization and curriculum of the schools are 
needed? Write to the Department of Superintendence 
of the NEA for the yearbook, Social Change and Edu- 
cation, as a basis for these discussions, which may be of 
the jury-panel type. 


Friday, November 15—The School and Country Life 

For many years the economically more favored city 
workers have sought refuge from crowded centers in 
suburban areas where they might indulge their love of 
good air, sunshine, and natural surroundings. The 
present-day demand for balanced production is bringing 
about further relocation of city families. Not only farm 
people but urban dwellers as well have a vital interest 
in the educational development of rural communities: 
Show the inequality of educational opportunity that 
exists in general between children and adults of city 
and country. What steps have been taken, and what 
ones are still needed to equalize these differences? 
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Saturday, November 16—The School and Recreation 
Rest and recreation are among the sweetest fruits of 
toil. Mankind longs to play. Increased leisure makes 
play possible. Overspecialization turns it into amuse- 
ment. Neglect permits it to drift into crime. Empha- 
size the responsibility of the school to give every child 
recreational skills that will make wholesome play a 
delight throughout life. Make school play facilities 
available to adults. Ask the American Legion to help 
promote a “field day,” which includes opportunity for 
young and old to engage in sports. 


Sunday, November |7—Education and the Good Life 

While the attention of many leaders is forced by 
circumstances to the economic and material aspects of 
existence, the life of the spirit and of religion especially 
needs rekindling. The church and the home and the 
school have a common obligation to help re-establish the 
morale of millions beaten on every hand by discourage- 
ment and failure. Show how that obligation is being 
met in your community. Emphasize on this day the 
part which the church plays in the education both of 
young people and adults. 

Each community will adapt the theme and topics of 
American Education Week to its own particular needs, 
engaging the cooperation of whatever local organiza- 
tions and groups seem most appropriate. Early plan- 
ning is important. Appoint a general American Edu- 
cation Week committee before school closes. Plan an 
observance which calls for the participation of all teach- 
ers, pupils, and citizens. 

The usual publications for use in the observance will 
be available at low cost about September 1, 1935. ‘These 
include handbooks, posters, messages to the home, 
gummed stickers, and packet combinations suitable for 
every type of school and college. Write to the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Business Education 
(Continued from page Io) 

that all secondary students may profit vocationally by 
pursuing business studies. And since business has 
reached the stage where it is such a big factor in the 
general civilization of the world, its general educational 
value is evident. The old traditional conflict between 
the vocational and the cultural is, of course, now 
almost nonexistent. No attempt has been made in 
this article to state to what degree secondary business 
education should be vocational. As a matter of fact, 
business subjects, as presented in our secondary 
schools and colleges, have both vocational and cultural 
value. If one enters any phase of business as a voca- 
tion he will be severely handicapped without some pre- 
employment training in business. Even though one 
does not expect to enter business as a vocation, he will 
assuredly be obliged to have some business dealings, 
and the business courses pursued in obtaining his 
formal education will give him much worth-while 
knowledge. Then, too, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that to be merely a cultivated member of society 
one should know at least something of its largest com- 
ponent—business life. 
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CHIEF'S BLANKET 


Irving E. Couse—American Contemporary 


> 

In the old Spanish town of Taos, New Mexico, in 
the southwest section of the Rocky Mountains, near 
the Taos range, is Irving Couse’s studio, formerly an 
old Mexican convent. A thick wall surrounds the 
front, while from the rear there is a marvelous view 
of the valley and mountains beyond. 

In the remote picturesque life of the pueblo or town 
Indians of this region, the artist found a charm and 
an ideal quality which appealed to him. He paints 
them, not as wild and warlike savages but as peaceful 
dwellers in primitive scenes far from the contact of 
civilization. These Indians weave artistic rugs and 
blankets, and are very skillful at designing and model- 
ing pottery and silver. 

In the picture, interest is centered on an Indian Chief, 
looking intently at a blanket, beautifully colored but 
simple and lovely in design. It is a custom for the 
Indians to weave stories into their designs—each line, 
shape and color having a significant meaning. The 
colors are repeated, but the same pattern seldom is 
duplicated. 

Couse has used in this picture, as he does in most of 
his canvasses, a background of plain color so that the 
attention will be drawn to the figure and the blanket. 
The colors are warm orange, red, yellow, with a touch 
of blue, arranged in a harmonious fashion, 

The artist was born in Saginaw, Michigan. He stud- 
ied art in Chicago and New York City, and in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris. His work has been recognized 
by numerous prizes and medals, and his pictures are 
found in many of our public galleries. Some of the 
murals in the State Capitol of Missouri are his work. 

This subject is from the collection of Fine Art Prints 
offered for exhibit and sale by the Practical Drawing 
Company, Dallas and Chicago. Information relative to 
exhibits and prints will be sent on request. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Educational Diagnosis. Thirty- 
fourth Yearbook, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 
Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, 1935. 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


The fundamental philosophy of 
this volume is conservative. The 
so-called progressive school program 
with its integration of content and 
activity receives minor attention. 


— 





Pp. viii and 563. Cloth, $4.25;  -:. 

paper, $3.00. 

The lock-step methods of traditional classroom prac- 
tice take a severe lacing from this comprehensive ef- 
fort of the proponents of a more individualized ap- 
proach to instructional problems. The same thorough- 
ness and scholarly qualities are exhibited in this. volume 
which have characterized previous yearbooks of the 
society ; and such names as Rockwell, Travis, Buswell, 
Brueckner, Olson, Tyler, Counts, Seashore and others 
perhaps equally well known to the profession bespeak 
the general merit of the publication. 

One is impressed from the beginning with the wide 
scope of this year’s study. While teachers and super- 
visors will probably be primarily interested in diagnostic 
discussions as they relate to specific subject-matter 
fields, such studies constitute only a*minor portion of 
the report. 

The introductory section treats various factors as- 
sociated with learning difficulties, such as physical con- 
ditioning, intellectual differences, pedagogical factors, 
emotional and social distractions, and the effect of gen- 
eral environmental conditions. These chapters empha- 
size matters often ignored by teachers which vitally 
affect achievement irrespective of the quality of skill 
used in presenting subject matter. 

In the second section the educational theorists and 
laboratory technicians have their inning as they set 
forth the philosophy, principles, and experimental pro- 
cedures of educational diagnosis and treatment. A 
third section presents summaries of diagnostic and 
remedial teaching developments in the major fields of 
instruction including reading, English, arithmetic, social 
studies and science. Illustrative material is prepon- 
derantly from the elementary school level. The fine 
analysis of arithmetic is perhaps the outstanding fea- 
ture of the volume although subsequent treatments of 
behavior and speech disorders also appealed especially 
to this reader. The chapter relating to social studies 
and a fourth section dealing with specialized fields of 
interest such as music, art, leisure-time employment, 
health, vocational aptitude, and creativeness open up 
what will doubtless be virtually unexplored territory 
from a diagnostic point of view for most teachers now 
in the profession. 

Following some five hundred pages of such material, 
a final chapter describes the efforts of the public schools 
of Baltimore to apply in a comprehensive and practical 
way the existing knowledge and accumulated experience 
of diagnostic and individualized teaching and to set up 
the appropriate administrative organization for such a 
program. This chapter should appeal to principals and 
administrators. 


Traditional departmentalized curric- 
ulum organization is assumed to 
hold the stage, embellished with the fine arts and with 
due concern for children’s social and emotional matur- 
ing. Painstaking analysis of individual aptitudes, in- 
terests, and developmental difficulties is emphasized 
throughout as the key to superior teaching. 

The various writers succeed well in avoiding undue 
technical presentation and the treatment is reasonably 
within the reading and comprehensive capacities of all 
teachers who are worthy of inclusion in the profession. 
This volume is an excellent condensation of the best 
modern educational psychology and pedagogical prac- 
tice as public schools are currently operated. Impor- 
tant fields such as secondary school mathematics, foreign 
languages, home economics, manual arts, agriculture, 
dramatics, and physical education receive scant or no 
attention and this fact indicates the need for a sup- 
plementary study devoted primarily to secondary edu- 
cation problems. Nevertheless in your summer profes- 
sional reading don’t overlook this yearbook so rich in 
suggestions for better teaching and so commendable for 
the high estimate it places on individuality and per- 
sonality. —P.L.P. 

Our Public Schools, edited by Charl Ormond Williams 
and published by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

This little volume is published in a timely effort to 
inform the American public as to the purpose, history, 
importance, philosophy and major administrative prob- 
lems of the American public school system. Each chap- 
ter presents some important phase of modern education 
in a popular manner. Such names as Finley, Knight, 
Washburne, Cooper, Threlkeld, Lutz, Carr, Gage, 
Moehlman, Strayer, Norton, Ickes, and others equally 
prominent insure the quality of the material.—P.L.P. 


4 The New Merriam-Webster 


| The latest and greatest of the famous 
Merriam-Websters—backed by a century 
of leadership and representing the highest 
modern scholarship. Just completed at 
‘a cost of $1,300,000. Twenty years newer 
than any comparable dictionary. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition 


+ 








Creation 





600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found 
in Any Other Dictionary {Thousands 
of New Words {12,000 Terms Illus- 
trated {Magnificent Plates in Color 
and Half Tone {Thousands of En- 
ical Entries 13,000 Biographical 
Entries {200 Valuable Tables- {Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms {3,350 Pages 














See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore or 
Write for Pampblet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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As Schools Begin 


To the Teachers: 


On the movie screen of your mind’s eye picture an 
outline map of our great nation. Then let the homes 
and the schools appear, followed by the highways and 
byways connecting them. Next envision the children 
traveling the route from home to school. This scene 
is the mobilization of our country’s children as schools 
begin. Close-ups may be seen from almost any spot, 
be it the most remote rural area or a crowded metropoli- 
tan center. 

While it may not be heralded in spectacular headlines, 
the opening of school is an event of no small significance 
in which everyone has reason to be interested. That 
reason may be very specific to the parent whose child is 
taking off to school for the first day. It may be very 
real to the pupil looking forward to his high school 
diploma and wondering what to do next. To our 
citizenry it means future security and social progress. 
To our teaching profession it means public service. 

The importance of the teacher’s work can hardly be 
overstated. When policies are adopted, buildings erected, 
courses of study formulated, and textbooks selected, it 
remains for the teacher to breathe the breath of life 
into the organization that it may become a living soul 
pulsating with life. The success of the whole organiza- 
tion depends to no small extent upon the skill and per- 
sonality of the true teacher. It is the teacher’s part 
to vitalize the facts and to give the commonplace a 
spiritualized setting. Upon the teacher falls a responsi- 
bility second only to parentage. 

Throughout the ages it has been so—readings from 
Homer, children looking up into the face of their be- 
loved Pestalozzi, Horace Mann’s pioneering on behalf 
of public schools, Indian lad stretched out on the sands 
before the chieftain listening to the folklore of the tribe, 
the modern beginner being initiated into the mysteries 
of language through the new primer—the teacher has 
idealized and inspired youth. 

Now as the children turn from green pastures to 
schoolbooks, they look expectantly at their new teachers. 
You will not disappoint them. These pupils come to you 
bringing their exuberance, curiosity, creativeness, initia- 
tive, dependence, power to grow, desire to learn, per- 
sonality, and unbounded faith in you. They must 
succeed. There is no better slogan for the year’s work 
than that. You come to them bringing your best in skill, 
effort, personality, devotion, and willingness to live in 
their achievements. You will lose yourself in the great 
work of teaching in order that they may find themselves. 

We bid you Godspeed, reminding you that you be- 
long to a great profession from which you may receive 
and to which you may contribute much inspiration and 
service through your membership in national, state, and 
local associations. The children will be the beneficiaries. 

Yours sincerely, 


AGNES SAMUELSON, President 
National Education Association. 












You Will Be Interested in Our... 


COMPLETE PICTURE 
SERVICE 


for 
THE SCHOOL, HOME, OFFICE, 
CHURCH 


And Other Places Where Pictures Are 
Needed 


This Service Consists of ... 


EDUCATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


LARGE PICTURES 


For the Decoration of Your 
Classrooms 


PICTURES IN SMALL SIZES 
For Art Appreciation 


Write for Information and Catalogs 





Artprint Department 


PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
Sg 


You Will Findin... 


PRACTICAL 
DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION 


Many Suggestions Which Will Afford 
Opportunity for Creative and 
Individual Expression in 


COLOR 
DESIGN 
DRAWING 
LETTERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


If you are not ‘using these books in your school 
now, plan to introduce them in 1935 and 1936. 
Practical Drawing Books, and the service that 
accompanies their use by the students, will pro- 
duce worth-while results in School Art. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Denver Convention of the National 


Education Association 
June 30—July 6 


The seventy-third annual convention of the NEA met 
in Denver, June 30 to July 6. It was estimated that 
ten thousand teachers, including 1,375 delegates, were 
in attendance. The place of the convention, the program 
personnel, and the program itself all made this a most 
interesting meeting. 

Credit Unions, The Teacher’s Health, Character Edu- 
cation, the Economic Status of the Teacher, and 
Academic Freedom were chief among the topics under 
discussion. Academic Freedom seemed to be a popular 
theme for discussion even in the hotels. The press also 
played up this particular topic and quoted freely from 
those who would express an opinion on the subject. 

This latter topic was dealt with definitely and ex- 
tensively by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, and by 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, a colleague of Dr. Newlon. 
The latter, in discussing the schools’ function in the 
social order, outlined the principal proposals as to the 
position he thinks the schools should take in the matter 
as follows: 

“(1) The school must be suspicious of social inno- 
vation, must throw its weight against it; (2) The school 
must teach the socially accepted culture, not try to be 
a factor in changing it; (3) The school is the agent of 
the state, it must therefore teach as the state directs; 
(4) The school should become an instrument of class 
war, drilling youth in the tactics of social strife; (5) 
The school should have pupils study as fully and im- 
partially as possible the various sides of current con- 
troversial issues, with both school and teacher remain- 
ing neutral as between the opposing sides.” 

Following these discussions, the Resolution Commit- 
tee submitted the following resolution regarding aca- 
demic freedom: 

“The National Education Association believes that 
teachers and schools should have full opportunity to 
present differing points of view in order to aid students 
to adjust themselves to their environment and to chang- 
ing social conditions.” 

The association also appointed a committee to con- 
sider the whole question of academic freedom and as- 
signed it the following specific duties: 

1. To make known to teachers and other friends of 
education any proposed legislation against freedom in 
teaching. 

2. To investigate and to report upon cases of dis- 
charge of teachers in violation of the principal of 
academic freedom. 

3. To seek public support for the rights of teachers 
to academic freedom. 

President Henry Lester Smith seemed to have a 
broader view of the education situation than did some 
who were fuming and fussing about academic freedom 
and the oath of allegiance and related matters. He 
seemed to be looking ahead and trying to define the 
larger issues to which education must address itself 











in the near future. 
problems : 

1. What shall we do with the graduates of our schools 
as they are sent out by the hundreds of thousands year 
by year? 

2. How shall we meet the increased responsibilities 
of the school for the moral welfare of children? 

3. What preparation shall the schools give the youth 
of the nation so that they may meet the onslaught of 
radical social views that constantly threaten social 
stability ? 

The appearance on the program of such men as Rev. 
Francis J. McConnell, resident bishop of the M. E. 
Church, New York City, Senator Edward P. Costigan, 
Senator Gerald P. Nye (N. Dakota), Governor Paul V. 
McNutt (Indiana), Governor Ed. C. Johnson (Colo- 
rado), and the Hon. Josephine Roche, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, indicates a conscious effort on the 
part of the program makers to effect a close hookup 
of the schools with the thought and activities of men 
and women engaged in religious and political statecraft. 

The Rural: Education Section of the NEA was pre- 
sided over by Miss Sue M. Powers, Superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools. Reports indicated that this 
section had one of the best programs it has had since 
its organization. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the entire 
program was the annual life membership dinner. This 
particular dinner was dedicated to Secretary-Emeritus 
J. W. Crabtree. Many fine tributes were paid Mr. Crab- 
tree because of his faithful work as Secretary of the 
National Education Association. In response to these 
commendations Mr. Crabtree said: 

“T do not have words to express the appreciation 
which I feel on this occasion. Had I the words I am 
sure I would not have the voice. Yet I feel that I 
ought to say a few words at least. 

“For some reason or other my mind goes back to an 
incident sixty-four years ago this summer. My mother 
had sent me to a near-by spring for a pail of cool water 
because we had company for dinner. When I returned 
Aunt Sally discovered pebbles in the bottom of the pail 
and asked me about them. I told her I put them in. I 
thought they looked nice. I said it was fun to see them 
go down through the water. She was not pleased and 
called my mother’s attention to them. 

“My mother looked into the pail and then with sym- 
pathy at me. I tried to explain. ‘I am sorry,’ she said, 
‘but I know you meant all right.’ A moment later she 
handed me a piece of pie which somehow I could not 
eat just then. 

“IT heard my aunt say on the side, ‘Sarah, you are 
certainly spoiling that child.’ Finally, my mother 
thought we needed another pail of water and told me to 
run and get it. This was my opportunity. I soon re- 
turned and this time without the pebbles. I could then 
enjoy my pie. 

“T cannot help thinking that if Aunt Sally were here 
tonight to hear all these praises and to hear not one 
word about my faults she would say right out, ‘All you 
big educators, you are certainly spoiling that child.’ 


In doing so, he raised the following 
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“The pail I brought you, up to this evening, has the 
bottom covered with pebbles. But, Mr. Chairman, I beg 
you to give me the chance my mother did. I do wish 
you would send me for another pail of water.” 

The business sessions of the representative assembly 
at the Denver meeting centered around the simplification 
of the NEA charter. Provisions of the charter which 
are more appropriately classified as by-laws were re- 
moved from the charter and placed in the by-laws. 
Final action must be taken by the U. S. Congress, as 
the charter was granted to the NEA by that body. 
The effect of the reorganization is to make the regula- 
tions of the NEA more flexible. 

The committee on reorganization, headed by Supt. 
E. E. Oberhaltzer, Houston, Texas, offered for approval 
a number of new by-laws. These, however, were laid 
over until the next convention. 

One of the most significant proposals of the resolu- 
tion committee was for $500,000,000 per annum of 
federal aid for education. Also the above-named com- 
mittee expressed the wish that the money allocated for 
the National Youth Administration be expended under 
the direction of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Iowa, as president. 

Tennessee established headquarters at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel. The Secretary of TEA and the State 
NEA Director from Tennessee, S. L. Ragsdale, princi- 
pal of the L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, were in 
charge of state headquarters. The following Tennes- 
seans registered at headquarters: 

W. L. Maybry, Principal, Hollywood Junior High 

School, Memphis. 

J. D. Brandon, Principal, Davidson County Central 

High School, Nashville. 

*W. A. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer, TEA, Nashville. 
S. L. Ragsdale, Principal, L. C. Humes High School, 

Memphis. 

Miss McCollum Aynett, Junior High School Teacher, 

Memphis. 

Miss Mary Lou Lee, East Nashville High School, 

Nashville. 

Miss Kathya Farrow, Messick High School, Memphis. 
Mrs. M. W. Childress, Elementary Teacher, Messick 

School, Memphis. 

*H. F. Srygley, Superintendent, City Schools, Nashville. 

*Harry Clark, Superintendent, City Schools, Knoxville. 

Miss Nelle Colwell, State Teachers College, Memphis. 

*Miss Elizabeth Williams, Elementary Teacher, Lou- 
don. 

C. L. Northcutt, Principal, Boyd Junior High School, 

Knoxville. 

Mrs. Lottie McCall, Messick High School, Memphis. 
*Miss Sue M. Powers, Superintendent, County Schools, 

Memphis. 

*Walter D. Cocking, State Commissioner of Education, 

Nashville. 

*Miss Laura Mae McKeen, Elementary Teacher, Mem- 
phis. 

Miss Susie Moffatt, Elementary Teacher, Rosemark. 

Miss Leone Hudson, Elementary Teacher, Whitehaven. 






Miss Virgin McCalla, Elementary Teacher, Rosemark. 

Miss Lucille McCalla, Elementary Teacher, Rosemark. 
*Mrs. Grace M. Jones, Elementary Teacher, Memphis. 

Miss Johnnie Gore, Wartrace. 

Miss Mary E. Heacock, Elementary Teacher, Memphis. 

James L. West, Principal, Jeter High School, Lucy. 

J. A. Barksdale, Principal, High School, Ashland City. 

C. R. Jobe, High School Teacher, Charlotte. 

lr. J. Jones, Memphis. 

Mrs. Etta S. Bailey, Elementary Teacher, Lucy. 

Miss Ollie R. Ewell, Elementary Teacher, Memphis. 

Mrs. J. A. Barksdale, Ashland City. 

Miss Alice Bledsoe, Charlotte. 

Miss Evelyn Stamps, Memphis. 

Mrs. Maude Adams, Cossett Library, Memphis. 

Miss Willie Lee Wright, Elementary Teacher, Mem- 

phis. 

*S. L. Smith, Rosenwald Fund, Nashville. 

At the business session of the state delegates, S. L. 
Ragsdale was nominated to succeed himself as State 
NEA Director. In addition, the following were 
nominated to represent Tennessee at the convention: 
for membership on the Credentials Committee, Miss 
Elizabeth Williams, Loudon; for membership on the 
Resolution Committee, Harry Clark, Superintendent, 
City Schools, Knoxville ; for membership on the Necrol- 
ogy Committee, Miss Nelle Colwell, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis. 


*Served as state delegate. 

















THE 
CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 


Compiled and edited by 
B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


For the teacher who wants new, stimulating, 
well-written material for her pupils. Outstand- 
ing authorship, careful vocabulary control, ex- 
cellent illustrations, and a wide variety of sub- 
ject matter account for the increasing popularity 
of the Pre-Primer, Primer, and six books of 
The Children’s Bookshelf. Send for circular 
No. 713. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by 
Thos. M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
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New Books Received 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—The following publica- 
tions have been received from their publishers. 
Space and time do not permit of a review at 
the moment.—P.L.P. 


1. English 

High School English by H. S. Can- 
by, J. B. Opdycke, Margaret Gil- 
lum, and Olive Carter. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1935. Vol. III and IV. 
$1.20. 

Beacon Lights of Literature by Ru- 
dolph W. Chamberlain. Iroquois 
Publishing Co., 1934. Vol. I-IV. 
$1.96. 

Reading to Learn by G. A. Yoakam, 
W. C. Bagley, and P. A. Knowl- 
ton. Macmillan Co., 1935. $0.84. 

English in Daily Use by May Mc- 
Kitrick and Marietta West. Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1935. 

Verse of Our Day by Marjory Gor- 
don and Marie King. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Revised Edition, 
1935. 

English in Daily Life by C. R. Gas- 
ton, Abby F. Chapin, and M. M. 
Nagelberg. Ginn and Co., 1934. 
$1.40. 

The Junior Speech Arts by Alice E. 
Craig. Macmillan Co., 1934. 
$1.40. 

How to Read Aloud by H. H. Fuller 
and A. T. Weaver. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co., 1935. $1.00. 


2. Science and Health 

Science in Our Social Life by G. W. 
Hunter and W. G. Whitman. 
American Book Co., 1935. 

My Own Science Problems by G. W. 
Hunter and W. G. ‘Whitman. 
American Book Co., 1935. 

Science in Our World of Progress 
by G. W. Hunter and W. G. 
Whitman. American Book Co., 
1935. 

Daylight - Twilight - Darkness and 
Time by Lucia Harrison. Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1935. $1.24. 

The World Around Us by S. R. 
Powers, Elsie F. Neuner, and H. 
B. Bruner. Ginn and Co., 1934. 
$1.20. 

Science by Observation and Experi- 
ment by H. A. Webb and R. O. 
Beauchamp. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1935. 

The Nature Hour by Lucille Nicol, 

S. M. Levenson, and Teressa 

Kahn. Silver, Burdett and Co., 

1935. Four books for fifth and 

sixth grades. $0.76 to $0.80. 


The Health and Growth Series by 
W. W. Charters, D. F. Smiley, 
and Ruth F. Strang. Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Six books for the in- 
termediate grades. $0.60 to $0.80. 

3. The Social Studies 

The Citizen and His Government by 
John A. Lapp and Robert B. 
Weaver. Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1935. $1.80. 

History of the United States by Carl 
R. Fish and H. E. Wilson. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1934. 

Since We Became a Nation by D. C. 
Knowlton and Mary Harden. 
American Book Co., 1934. 

Man’s World and Work by Eleanor 
Perret. D. C. Heath and Co., 
1935. $2.12. 

Man’s Achievement — The Age of 
Science and Democracy by Edwin 
W. Pahlow. Ginn and Co., 1935. 

American History by Gertrude 
Southworth and J. V. Southworth. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., 1934. 

America’s Old World Background by 
Gertrude Southworth and J. V. 
Southworth. Iroquois Publishing 
Co., 1934. 

The Thirteen American Colonies by 
Gertrude Southworth and J. V. 
Southworth. Iroquois Publishing 
Co., 1935. 

Conduct and Citizenship by E. C. 
Broome and E. W. Adams. Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. $1.20. 

Civics Through Problems by J. B. 
Edmonson and A. Dondineau. 
Macmillan Co., 1935. $1.60. 

My Worth to the World by Louise 
Capen and D. M. Melchoir. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1934. 

Modern Economics by J. F. Corbett 
and Minnie Herschkowitz. Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. 

Nations as Neighbors by L. O. Pack- 
ard and C. P. Sinnott. Macmillan 

o., 1935. 
4. Mathematics 

Arithmetics by R. L. Jones and H. G. 
Wheat. D. C. Heath and Co., 
1935. Books I-III. $0.64 to $0.72. 

A Second Course in Algebra by N. J. 


Lennes. Macmillan Co., 1935. 
$1.36. 
Second Year Algebra by H. E. 


Hawkes, W. A. Luby, and F. C. 
Touton. Ginn and Co., 1935. 
$1.36. 

Solid Geometry by Elizabeth Cowley. 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 
$1.28. 


1934. 












5. Home Economics 
Home and Family by Helen Jordan, 
Louisa Ziller, and J. F. Brown. 
Macmillan Co., 1935. $1.60. 
Fundamentals of Home Economics 
by M. B. Jensen, Mildred Jensen, 
and Louisa Ziller. Macmillan Co., 
1935. $1.68. 


6. Foreign Languages 

En Route by Jessie Allen and Made- 
line Deschamps-Monpeurt. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1934. 

La Locura De Amor by W. A, 
Whatley and R. A. Haynes. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Co., 1934. $1.00,3 

A First Book in French by P. H. 
Churchman, L. I. Atwood, and 
A. R. Racine. Macmillan Co.,% 
1935. 

7. Professional Books 

Teaching in Secondary Schools by 
N. L. Bossing. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1935. 

An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Education by Michael Demiash- 
kevich. American Book Co., 1935. 4 

Modern Public Education by Isaac 
Doughton. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1935. 

Testing and the Uses of Test Results 
by E. A. Lincoln and L. L. Work- 
man. Macmillan Co., 1935. 

American Reading Instruction by 
Nila B. Smith. Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1934. $1.96. 

Introduction to Education by W. H. 
Burton. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. $3.00. 

An Introduction to Educational 
Psychology by Coleman R. Griffith. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. 

The Transitional Public School by 
C. D. Mead and F. W. Orth. Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. 


8. Drama 
the Footlights by C. C. 
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Mather, Alice Spaulding, and 
Melita Skillern. Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1935. $1.72. 
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“A School of Efficiency” 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Paris, AB 














Empire State Executive and 
Teachers Service Bureau 
RKO Building, in Radio City 


We make recommendations to the administra- 
tors of Colleges, Universities, Public Schools, 
Private Schools and private families for sum- 
mer and regular school - Also to sum- 
mer camp directors. rite for further in- 
formation Department 21, RKO Building, 
New York City. Phone Circle 7-0034. 
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George (P eabody College for Teachers 


FALL QUARTER, 1935 
SEPTEMBER 24 - DECEMBER 20 


The history of George Peabody College for Teachers is a record of 
educational leadership and achievement. The college is constantly 
modifying its curriculum in harmony with the best educational philos- 
ophy and psychology. 


One of Peabody's most far-reaching moves along this line has been 
the establishment during the past year of the Three-Year Professional 
Unit, beginning with the junior year and running through the 
master’s degree. 


WwW 


SFor Catalogues or Further Information 
Address 


S. C. GARRISON, PuH.D. 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





























Request Your Dealer to Include in His Fall Orders 
New Workbooks for the State-Adopted Elementary English 


Applied English Language 


BY BURLESON, BATTE, AND CASH 


— || PRACTICE BOOK 
| pRACTICE BOOK |] 2, ssteesieine PRACTICE BOOk 
ANGUAE < APPLIED ENGL 


pPLIED ENGLISH 


PRACTICE BOOK ONE: FOURTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK TWO: FIFTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK THREE: SIXTH GRADE 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash, and{/McCorkle, is 
based directly upon the exercises of Applied English Language, each 
covering the work of one grade. The additional exercises for enrich- 
ing the course, the attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, 
and the scoring devices are some of the features that make them the 
most attractive and effective aids yet published in the field of ele- 
mentary English. 


A complete Teachers’ Manual accompanies each of the workbooks 


and is furnished without cost to the teacher. 


Though less than a year old, this new series has 
already been adopted throughout the state. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Tennessee Agent, THOMAS R. GREGORY, Bellevue Drive, Nashville 
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